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THE ECONOMIC THEORY OF A LEGAL MINIMUM WAGE 


The fixing of a Minimum Wage by law—making it a penal 
offense to hire labor at a lower rate than that fixed by the law— 
is now an accomplished fact, of which the world has had half a 
generation of experience. In this matter of the Legal Minimum 
Wage the sixteen years’ actual trial by Victoria is full of instruc- 
tion. Victoria, which is a highly developed industrial State, of 
great and growing prosperity, had long had Factory Laws, much 
after the English fashion. In 1896, largely out of humanitarian 
feeling for five specially “‘sweated”’ trades, provision was made for 
the enforcement in those trades of a Legal Minimum Wage. Natu- 
rally this was opposed by all the arguments with which we are 
familiar—that it was “against the laws of Political Economy,” — 
that it would cause the most hardly pressed businesses to shut down, 
that it would restrict employment, that it would drive away Capital, 
that it would be cruel to the aged worker and the poor widow, that 
it could not be carried out in practice, and so on and so forth. 
Naturally, too, all sorts of criticisms have since been leveled at the 
administration and working of the law; and over and over again 
eager opponents, both in England and on the spot, have hastened 
to report that it had broken down. But what had been the result ? 
In the five sweated trades t6 which the law was first applied sixteen 
years ago, wages have gone up from 12 to 35 per cent, the hours 
of labor have invariably been reduced, and the actual number of 
persons employed, far from falling, has in all cases, relatively to 
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the total population, greatly increased. Thus the Legal Minimum 
Wage does not necessarily spell ruin, either for the employers or for 
the operatives. But, of course, it is open to any theorist to urge 
that we do not know how much better off these trades might have 
been without the Act. The only test here is what the people say 
who are directly concerned, who see with their own eyes the law 
actually at work, and who are forced daily to compare the trades 
to which it applies with those to which it does not apply. First, 
let us notice that the Act of 1896 (like the British Trade Boards 
Act of 1909) was only a temporary one. It has during the past 


sixteen years been incessantly discussed; it has been over and over’ 
again made the subject of special inquiry; it has been repeatedly 


considered by the Legislature; and, as a result, it has been five 
successive times renewed by consent of both Houses. Can it be 
that all this is a mistake? Still more convincing, however, are thé 
continuous demands from the other trades, as they witnessed the 
actual results of the Legal Minimum Wage where it was in force, 
to be brought under the same law. 

Provision is made for this extension by resolutions which have 
to be passed by both Houses of the Legislature. The first trades 
to which the law was applied were those of bootmaking and baking 
(employing mainly men), clothing, shirts, and underclothing 
(employing mainly women), and the very troublesome furniture 
trade, in which the Chinese had gained a secure footing. It 
naturally took some time to get the law to work, to overcome the 
inevitable difficulties and to demonstrate any results. Accordingly 
for four years there was no extension. In 1900, however, we had 
the brickmakers coming in, and the butchers, the cigar makers 
and the confectioners, the coopers and the engravers, the fell- 
mongers, the jewelers, and the jam trade, the makers of millet 
brooms and the pastrycooks, the plateglass manufacturers and the 
potters, the saddlers and the tanners, the tinsmiths and the wood- 
workers, the woollen manufacturers and, perhaps most significant 
of all, the strongly organized printers, including the compositors 
in the great newspaper offices. In the following year (1901), 
so far from there being any signs of repentance, there was an equal 
rush of extensions of the law to industries of all kinds—the aerated 
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water makers and the manufacturers of artificial manure, the brass- 
workers and the bedstead makers, the brewers and the brush- 
workers, the ironmoulders and the makers of leather goods, the 
maltsters and the ovenmakers, the stonecutters and the workers 
in wicker. For three years there was then a pause, the Legal 
Minimum Wage being only demanded by and extended to the 
dressmakers in 1903. In 1906 came another rush of trades, the 
agricultural implement makers, the cardboard box makers, the 
candle makers, the cycle trade, the farriers and the flour millers, 
the milliners and the paper bag makers, the manufacturers of 
starch, soap, and soda, and the makers of waterproof clothing. In 
the following year (1907), only the glassworkers and the picture 
frame makers came in. The year 1908 saw the application of the 
law to the bread carters, the hairdressers, the manufacturers of ice 
and the wireworkers. In 1909 it was extended to the carpenters, 
the carriage builders, the carters, the drapers, the electro-platers, 
the grocers, the ham and bacon curers, the dealers in coal, wood, 
hay, and chaff, the makers of men’s clothing, the organ builders, the 
painters, the manufacturers of polish, the plumbers, the quarrymen, 
the makers of rubber goods, and that mysterious craft the tuck- 
pointers. During 1910 there came in the boiler makers, the boot- 
makers, the brick-layers, the coal miners, the electrical engineers, 
the factory and mining engine drivers, the gold miners, the hardware 
makers and the hotel employees, the marine-store dealers, the 
plasterers, the stationers, the teapackers, the tilers, the watch- 
makers, the slaughterers for export, the undertakers and even the - 
lift attendants. What occupations were left to come in during 
1911 and 1912 I do not yet know. 

Now, in this remarkable popular demonstration.of the success 
of the Act, tested by the not inconsiderable period of sixteen years, 
extending over years of relative trade depression as well as over 
years of boom, some features deserve mention. First, the exten- 
sions have frequently—indeed, it may be said usually—taken place 
at the request, or with the willing acquiescence, of the employers 
in a trade, as well as of the wage earners. What the employers 
appreciate is, as they have themselves told me, the very fact, that 
the Minimum Wage is fixed by law and therefore really forced 
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on all employers: the security that the Act accordingly gives them 
against being undercut by the dishonest or disloyal competitors, 
who simply will not (in Victoria as in the Port of London) adhere 
to the Common Rules agreed upon by Collective Bargaining. We 
must notice, too, that the application of the law has been demanded 
by skilled trades as well as by unskilled, by men as well as by women, 
by highly paid craftsmen and by sweated workers, by the strongly 
organized trades as well as by those having no Unions at all. 
One is tempted, indeed, to believe that little remains now outside 
its scope except the agricultural occupations and domestic service! 
Nor can it be said to be confined to industries enjoying a protective © 
tariff, for there are no import duties to shield the gold miners, or 
the quarrymen, or the slaughterers for export; and no fiscal pro- 
tection helps the carters or the butchers, the drapers’ assistants or 
the engine drivers, the newspaper printers or the potters, the grocers 
or the hairdressers, the hotel employees or the lift attendants. 
And it is difficult to believe that the enforcement of a Legal 
Minimum Wage in all these hundred different industries, employing 
110,000 persons (being, with their families, more than a quarter of 
the entire population of the State), has interfered with the profit- 
ableness of industry, when the number of factories has increased, 
in the sixteen years, by no less than 60 per cent, and the numbers of 
workers in them have more than doubled. Certainly, no statesman, 
no economist, no political party nor any responsible newspaper of 
Victoria, however much a critic of details, ever dreams now of 
undoing the Minimum Wage Law itself. 

But turning, now, from actual experience of the working of a 
Legal Minimum Wage, to abstract economic theory, we must first 
get clearly before us the distinction between the fixing and enforcing 
of a Minimum, and the fixing and enforcing of a wage. What is 
here in question (as in all factory legislation) is a Minimum, not 
a Maximum—still less any actual decision that the wage shall be 
such or such sum. It ought not to be necessary to point this out. 
But the ignorance and stupidity of people calling themselves edu- 
cated is, in this matter, beyond all belief. Nearly every day I am 
told, or I read, that this Minimum Wage legislation is merely a 
revival of the mediaeval fixing of wages by the Justices of the Peace, 
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or the eighteenth-century fixing of wages by the Tailors’ Acts or 
the Spitalfields Weavers Acts, which had, it is asserted, such dis- 
astrous consequences. I wonder how long it will take before such 
people (economists, I am afraid, not wholly excluded) will realize 
that they are, in making such statements, simply making fools of 
themselves, revealing an ignorance of the subject so abysmal as 
to put themselves beyond the pale. The ancient legislation to 
which they refer, by definitely prescribing the actual rates to be 
paid, fixed maximum wages, not merely a minimum. There is no 
sort of resemblance or analogy between prescribing that the work- 
people shall under no circumstances get more than a specified 
rate, and merely enacting that they shall under no circumstances 
get less. The whole economic and social consequences and results 
of the two types of legislation, and their effects on employers and 
on industry, are as different as chalk is from cheese. 

The principal question for the economist to considér is how the 
adoption and enforcement of a definite minimum of wages in par- 
ticular trades is likely to affect, both immediately and in the long 
run, the productivity of those trades, and of the nation’s industry 
as a whole. 

. Now upon this point the verdict of economic theory, whatever 
it may be worth, is, I submit, emphatic and clear. To the modern 
economist there seems nothing in the device of a legal minimum of 
wages, especially where (as would in the great majority of trades 
be the case) it takes the form of a Standard Piecework List, that is 
in any way calculated to diminish productivity. On the contrary, 
all experience, as well as all theory, seems to show that, as com- 
pared with no regulation of wages, or with leaving the employer 
free to deal individually with each operative, it must tend actually 
to increase the productivity of the industry. Here we have, in 
fact, the lesson of actual experience from a whole century of indus- 
trial history. It is only necessary to watch the operation, in trade 
after trade, of analogous Common Rules, many of them enforced 
by law. These Common Rules, like the Legal Minimum Wage, 
are always minima, not maxima. Every-employer naturally pre- 
fers to be free to do whatever he chooses; to compete in any way he 
pleases, on the downward way as well as on the upward way. But 
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the enforcement in any industry, whether by law or by public 
opinion, or by strong Trade Unionism, of a Standard Rate, a Normal 
Day and prescribed conditions of sanitation and safety, does not 
prevent the employer’s choice of one man rather than another, or 
forbid him to pick, out of the crowd of applicants, the strongest, 
the most skilful, or the best conducted workman. The universal 
enforcement of a Legal Minimum Wage in no way abolishes compe- 
tition for employment. It does not even limit the intensity of such 
competition, or the freedom of the employer to take advantage 
of it. All that it does is to transfer the pressure from one element 
in the bargain to the other: from the wage to the work, from price 
to quality. In fact, this exclusion from influence on the contract 
of all degradation of price, whether it takes the form of lower rates 
of wages, longer hours of labor, or worse conditions of sanitation 
and safety, necessarily heightens the relative influence on the con- 
tract of all the elements that are left. If the conditions of employ- 
ment are unregulated, it will frequently “pay” an employer (though 
it does not pay the community for him to do so) not to select the 
best workman, but to give the preference to an incompetent or 
infirm man, a “boozer” or a person of bad character, provided that 
he can hire him at a sufficiently low wage, make him work excessive 
and irregular hours, or subject him to insanitary or dangerous con- 
ditions. In short, the employer may (in the absence of definitely 
fixed minimum conditions) make more profit, though less product, 
out of inefficient workmen than out of good workmen. With a 
Legal Minimum Wage, and with similarly fixed hours and sanitary 
conditions, this frequent lowering of productivity is prevented. If 
the employer cannot go below a common minimum rate, and is 
unable to grade the other conditions of employment down to the 
level of the lowest and most necessitous wage earner in his estab- 
lishment, he is economically impelled to do his utmost to raise the 
level of efficiency of his workers, so as to get the best possible return 
for the fixed conditions. 

This is the basis of the oft-repeated accusation brought by the 
sentimental lady or charity worker against the Trade Union Stand- 
ard Rate, and now, in England, by foolish persons against the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, that it prevents an employer from 
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preferentially selecting an old man, or a physical or moral invalid, 
when there is a vacancy to be filled. But it is clear that the 
aggregate efficiency of the nation’s industry is promoted by every 
situation being filled by the best available candidate. If the old 
man is engaged instead of the man in the prime of life, because he 
can be hired at a lower rate, the man of irregular habits rather than 
the steady worker, because the former is prepared to take smaller 
wages, there is a clear loss all round. From the point of view of 
the economist, concerned to secure the highest efficiency of the na- 
tional industry, it must be counted to the credit of the Legal Mini- 
mum Wage that it compels the employer, in his choice of men to 
fill vacancies, seeing that he cannot get a “cheap hand,” for the price 
that he has to pay, to be always striving to exact greater strength 
and skill, a higher standard of sobriety and regular attendance, and 
a superior capacity for responsibility and initiative. This is exactly 
what has happened in Victoria under the Minimum Wage Law, 
as it has happened in Great Britain where a definitely fixed mini- 
mum has been substituted for the irregular competitive rates, 
which, in the absence of a Common Rule, the sharp or “‘cutting” 
employer can enforce on the weakest or most necessitous workers. 
Thus, a Legal Minimum Wage positively increases the productivity 
of the nation’s industry, by ensuring that the surplus of unem- 
ployed workmen shall be exclusively the least efficient workmen; 
or, to put it in another way, by ensuring that all the situations 
shall be filled by the most efficient operatives who are available. 
This is plainly not the case under “free competition” where there 
is no fixed minimum. - 

But the enforcement of a Legal Minimum Wage does more than 
act as a perpetual stimulus to the selection of the fittest men for 
employment. The fact that the employer’s mind—no longer able 
to seek profit by “nibbling” at.wages—is constantly intent on 
getting the best possible workmen, silently and imperceptibly 
reacts on the wage earners. The young workman, knowing that 
he cannot secure a preference for employment by offering to put 
up with worse conditions than the standard, seeks to commend him- 
self by a good character, technical skill, and general intelligence. 
Under a Legal Minimum Wage there is secured what under per- 
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fectly free competition is not secured, not only a constant selec- 
tion of the most efficient but also a positive stimulus to the whole 
class to become more and more efficient. It is unnecessary here 
to dwell on the enormous moral advantage of such a permanently 
acting, all-pervasive influence on character. But this, too, has an 
economic value, in increasing productivity. 

V So far we have considered merely the effect upon productivity of 
enforcing a Minimum Wage, quite irrespective of this involving a 
positive increase of wages. But to enforce a minimum is actually 
to raise the wages of, at any rate, some of the worst paid operatives. 
We have, therefore, to consider also the effect on the living human 
being of the more adequate wages that the enforcement of a legal 
minimum would involve in the lowest grades. If unrestricted 
individual competition among the wage earners resulted in the 
universal prevalence of a high standard of physical and mental 
activity, it would be difficult to argue that a mere improvement of 
sanitation, a mere shortening of the hours of labor, or a mere in- 
crease in the amount of food and clothing obtained by the workers 
or their families, would of itself increase their industrial efficiency. 
But such ideal conditions are far from prevailing in any country. 
In the United Kingdom at least eight millions of the population— 
over one million of them, as Mr. Charles Booth tells us, in London 
alone—are at the present time existing under conditions represented 
by family earnings of less than five dollars a week. It is notorious 
that even in the United States there are millions of families unable 
to earn regularly throughout the whole year as much as ten dollars 
a week: a sum which does not afford, at present prices, in the slums 
of New York or Chicago, Pittsburgh or Cincinnati, enough for a 
physiologically healthy existence. The unskilled, and especially 
the casually hired laborer, who is inadequately fed, whose clothing 
is scanty and inappropriate to the season, who lives with his wife 
and children in a single room in a slum tenement, and whose 
spirit is broken by the ever-recurring irregularity of employment, 
cannot by any incentive be stimulated to much greater intensity 
of effort, for the simple reason that his method of life makes him 
incapable of either the physical or mental energy that would be 
involved. Even the average mechanic or factory operative, who 
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earns in the United Kingdom from five to ten dollars a week, seldom 
obtains enough nourishing food, an adequate amount of sleep, or 
sufficiently comfortable surroundings to allow him to put forth 
the full physical and mental energy of which his frame is capable. 
The cool observer of the conditions of life of that half of the Ameri- 
can people who have to live on family earnings that do not exceed 
five hundred dollars in a year, cannot refrain from placing them in 
the same case. No “intellectual” who has lived for any length of 
time in households of typical factory operatives or artisans in 
England or in the United States, can have failed to become pain- 
fully aware of their far lower standard of nutrition, clothing, and 
rest than his own, and also of their lower standard of vitality and 
physical and mental exertion. It has accordingly been pointed out 
by many economists, from J. R. M’Culloch to Alfred Marshall, 
that, at any rate so far as the weakest and most necessitous workers 
are concerned, improved conditions of employment bring with 
them a positive increase of production. ‘“‘A rise in the Standard 
of Life for the whole population,’ we are expressly told, “will 
much increase the National Dividend, and the share of it which 
accrues to each trade.” We see, therefore, that a Legal Minimum 
Wage, so far as the wage earner is concerned, is calculated—at 
any rate if it takes the form of a Standard Piecework List—@#to 
promote the action of both forces of evolutionary progress; it tends 
constantly to the selection of the fittest, and at the same time 
provides both the mental stimulus and the material conditions neces- 
sary for functional adaptation to a higher level of skill and energy. 

But-we have got into the habit of thinking that the productivity 
of industry depends more upon the efficiency of the brains and 
machinery employed, than upon the quality of the manual laborers. 
Let us, therefore, consider the probable effects of a Legal Minimum 
Wage upon the brain-workers, including under this term all who are 
concerned in the direction of industry. Here the actual experience 
of the Factory Acts and of strong Trade Unionism is very instructive. 
When all the employers in a trade find themselves precluded, by 
the existence of a Common Rule, from worsening the conditions 
of employment—when, for instance, they are legally prohibited 
from crowding more operatives into their mills or keeping them at 
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work for longer hours, or, when they find it impossible, owing to a 
strictly enforced piecework list, to nibble at wages—they are driven 
in their competitive struggle with each other, to seek advantage 
in other ways. We arrive, therefore, at the unexpected result 
that the enforcement of definite minimum conditions of employ- 
ment as compared with a state of absolute freedom to the employer 
to do as he likes, positively stimulates the invention and adoption 
of new processes of manufacture. This is no new paradox, but has 
been repeatedly remarked by the opponents of Trade Unionism. 
Thus Babbage, in 1832, described in detail how the invention and 
adoption of new methods of forging and welding gun-barrels was 
directly caused by the combined insistence on better conditions 
of employment by all the workmen engaged in the old process. 

In this difficulty [he says] the contractors resorted to a mode of welding 
the gun-barrel according to a plan for which a patent had been taken out by them 
some years before the event. It had not then succeeded so well as to come 
into general use, in consequence of the cheapness of the usual mode of welding by 
hand labour, combined with some other difficulties with which the patentee had 
to contend. But the stimulus produced by the combination of the workmen for 
this advance of wages induced him to make a few trials, and he was enabled 
to introduce such a facility in weiding gun-barrels by roller, and such perfec- 
tion in the work itself, that in all probability very few will in future be welded 
by hand labour. Similar examples [continues Babbage] must have presented 
themselves to those who are familiar with the details of our manufactories, but 
these are sufficient to illustrate one of the results of combinations. . . . . It is 
quite evident that they have all this tendency; it is also certain that consider- 
able stimulus must be applied to induce a man to contrive a new and expensive 
process; and that in both these cases unless the fear of pecuniary loss had acted 
powerfully the improvement would not have been made. 

The Lancashire cotton trade supplied the same generation with a 
classic instance of “Trade Union folly” of this kind. Almost every 
contemporary observer declares that the adoption of the “‘self- 
acting” mule was a direct result of the repeated strikes of the cotton 
spinners, between 1829 and 1836, to enforce their Standard Piece- 
work Lists, and that many other improvements in this industry 
sprang from the same stimulus. The Edinburgh Review went so 
far as to say, in 1835, that “if from the discovery of the spinning 
frame up to the present, wages had remained at a level, and 
workers’ coalitions and strikes had remained unknown, we can 
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without exaggeration assert that the industry would not have 
made half the progress.” And, coming down to our own day, I 
have myself had the experience of being conducted over a huge 
steel works in Scotland by the late Sir Charles Tennant, one of the 
ablest and most successful of our captains of industry, and being 
shown one improvement after another, which had been devised and 
adopted expressly because the workmen engaged at the old processes 
had, through their powerful Trade Unions, enforced a definite 
minimum standard wage. To the old economist, accustomed to 
the handicraftsman’s blind hostility to machinery, this insistence 
on a uniform minimum Standard Rate seemed a proof of the 
shortsightedness of Trade Union action. The modern student 
perceives that the Trade Unions, in fighting for better conditions 
of employment than would have been yielded by individual bar- 
gaining, and, in particular, for a compulsory minimum, were 
building ‘‘ better than they knew.” ‘To the wage earners as a class 
it is of the utmost importance that the other factors in production— 
capital and brain power—should always be working at their highest 
possible efficiency, in order that the common product, on which 
wages no less than profits depend, may be as large as possible. The 
enforcement of the Common Rule on all establishments concen- 
trates the pressure of competition on the brains of the employers, 
and keeps them always on the stretch. ‘ Mankind,” says Emerson, 
“is as lazy as it dares to be,” and so long as an employer can meet 
the pressure of the wholesale trader, or of foreign competition, by 
nibbling at wages or “‘cribbing time,” he is not likely to undertake | 
the “intolerable toil of thought” that would be required to discover 
a genuine improvement in the productive process, or even, as 
Babbage candidly admits, to introduce improvements that have 
already been invented. Hence the mere existence of a Legal 
Minimum Wage, by debarring the hardpressed employer from the 
most obvious form of relief—one which is of no advantage to the 
community—positively drives him to other means of lowering the 
costs of production, which almost inevitably take the form of 
increasing productivity. 

But this is not all. Besides its direct effect in stimulating all the 
employers, the mere existence of a Legal Minimum Wage has 
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_ another and an even more important result on the efficiency of 
industry, in that it tends steadily to drive business into those 
establishments which are most favorably situated, best equipped, 
and managed with the greatest ability, and to eliminate the incom- 
petent or old-fashioned employer. This fact, patent to the prac- 
tical man, was not observed by the older economists. Misled 
by their figment of the equality of profits, they seemed habitually 
to have assumed that an all-round increase in the cost of pro- 
duction would be equally injurious to all the employers in the 
trade. The modern student at once recognizes ‘that a Legal Mini- 
mum Wage, enforced throughout any trade, must from its very 
nature, always fail to get at the equivalent of all differential 
advantages of productive agents above the level of the worst 
actually employed by the community at any given time. When, for 
instance, the Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton Spin- 
ners in England secures uniform piecework lists, identical hours 
of labor, and similar precautions against accident and disease in 
all English cotton mills, it in no way encroaches upon the extra 
profits, over and above those of the worst mill, which are earned 
by firms of long standing reputation for quality, exceptional com- 
mercial skill, or technical capacity. Similarly, it does nothing 
to deprive mills enjoying a special convenience of site, the newest 
and best machinery, valuable patent rights or trade connections, 
of the exceptional profits due to these advantages. The result is 
a steady elimination of the inferior establishments, and a constant 
tendency for the whole industry to be carried on under the most 
advantageous conditions. This, of course, from the standpoint 
of the economist concerned for the utmost possible productivity, is 
all to the *good. 

Thus, the probable effect of a Legal Minimum Wage on the 
organization of industry, like its effect on the manual laborer and 
the brain-working manager or entrepreneur, is all in the direction 
of increasing efficiency. Its effect on the personal character of the 
operative is in the right direction. It in no way abolishes compe- 
tition, or lessens its intensity. What it does is perpetually to 
stimulate the selection, for the nation’s business, of the most 
efficient workmen, the best equipped employers, and the most 
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advantageous forms of industry. It in no way deteriorates any 
of the factors of production; on the contrary, its influence acts 
as a constant incentive to the further improvement of the manual 
laborers, the machinery, and the organizing ability used in industry. 
In short, whether with regard to labor or capital, invention or 
organizing ability, the mere existence of a Legal Minimum Wage 
in any industry promotes alike the selection of the most efficient 
factors of production, their progressive functional adaptation to a 
higher level, and their combination in the most advanced type of 
industrial organization. And these results are permanent and 
cumulative. However slight may be the effect upon the character 
or physical efficiency of the wage earner or the employer; however 
gradual may be the improvement in processes or in the organization 
of the industry, these results endure and go on intensifying them- 
selves, so that the smallest step forward becomes, in time, an 
advance of the utmost importance. Ido not see how any instructed 
economist can doubt, in the face of economic theory on the one 
hand, and of the ascertained experience of Victoria and Great 
Britain on the other, that the enactment and enforcement of a 
Legal Minimum Wage, like that of an ordinary Factory Law, posi- 
tively increases the productivity of industry. 

Now, at this point, I ought perhaps to deal with the bogey of 
foreign competition, and the possible loss of our trade to rivals 
who are free to make their industry less efficient than our own. 
But as I cannot deal with everything in this short paper, I must 
perforce omit the economics of international trade. But if the 
result of a Legal Minimum Wage would be, as I have shown, to 
make our industry steadily more efficient and more productive, 
I need not waste time in demonstrating that this cannot put us at 
any disadvantage in our competition with the foreigner. Nations 
do not lose their trade because they become more efficient and more 
productive; or because they are constantly reducing the amount of 
labor and time—that is the social cost—of production. We are not 
beaten by the incompetence and waste of our rivals, but by the 
incompetence and waste that we ourselves display in our present 
industrial organization. What, at any rate, is clear to the economist 
is that a Legal Minimum Wage would have no more effect, and no 
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different an effect, on our international trade than the limitation 
of the hours of labor and the enforcement of sanitary conditions 
which our Factory Acts have imposed; and no educated person in 
Great Britain today—certainly no one having the least pretensions 
to economic knowledge—believes that our Factory Acts have been 
otherwise than beneficial to our international trade, which we see 
increasing by leaps and bounds. 

I pass to a more interesting point. What would be the result 
of a Legal Minimum Wage on the employer’s persistent desire to 
use boy labor, girl labor, married women’s labor, the labor of old 
men, of the feeble-minded, of the decrepit and broken-down invalids 
and all the other alternatives to the engagement of competent male 
adult workers at a full Standard Rate? What would be the effect, 
in short, upon the present employment, at wages far below a decent 
level, of workers who at present cannot (or at any rate do not) 
obtain a full subsistence wage? 

To put it shortly, all such labor is parasitic on other classes of the 
community, and is at present employed in this way only because it 
is parasitic. 

When an employer, without imparting any adequate instruc- 
tion in a skilled craft, gets his work done by boys and girls who live 
with their parents and work practically for pocket money, he is 
clearly receiving a subsidy or bounty, which gives his process an 
economic advantage over those worked by fully paid labor. But 
this is not all. Even if he pays the boys or girls a wage sufficient 
to cover the cost of their food, clothing, and lodging so long as 
they are in their teens, and dismisses them as soon as they become 
adults, he is in the same case. For the cost of boys and girls to 
the community includes not only their daily bread between thir- 
teen and twenty-one, but also their nurture from birth to the age’ 
of beginning work, and their maintenance as adult citizens and 
parents. If a trade is carried on entirely by the labor of boys and 
girls, and is supplied with successive relays who are dismissed as 
soon as they become adults, the mere fact that the employers pay 
what seems a subsistence wage to the young people does not pre- 
vent the trade from being economically parasitic. The employer 
of adult women is in the same case, where, as is usual, he pays 
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them a wage insufficient to keep them in full efficiency, irrespective 
of what they receive from their parents, husbands, or lovers. In 
all these instances the efficiency of the services rendered by the 
young persons or women is being kept up out of the earnings of 
some other class. These trades are therefore as clearly receiving a 
subsidy as if the workers in them were being given a “rate in aid of 
wages.” The employer of partially subsidized woman or child 
labor gains actually a double advantage over the self-supporting 
trades; he gets, without cost to himself, the extra energy due to 
the extra food for which his wages do not pay, and he abstracts— 
possibly from the workers at a rival process, or in a competing in- 
industry—some of the income which might have increased the 
energy put into the other trade. 
But there is a far more vicious form of parasitism than this 

partial maintenance by another class. The continued efficiency 
of a nation’s industry obviously depends on the continuance of its 
citizens in health and strength. For an industry to be economi- 
cally self-supporting, it must, therefore, maintain its full establish- 
ment of workers, unimpaired in numbers and vigor, with a sufficient 
number of children to fill all vacancies caused by death or super- 
annuation. If the employers in a particular trade are able to take. 
such advantage of the necessities of their workpeople as to hire them 
for wages actually insufficient to provide enough food, clothing, 
and shelter to maintain them permanently in average health; if 
they are able to work them for hours so long as to deprive them of 
adequate rest and recreation; or if they can subject them to con- 
ditions so dangerous or insanitary as positively to shorten their 
lives, that trade is clearly obtaining a supply of labor force which it 
does not pay for. If the workers thus used up were horses—as, 
for instance, on the horse-cars of an old street railroad, or like 
those that the English stagecoaches formerly “used up” in three 
years’ galloping—the employers would have to provide, in addition 
to the daily modicum of food, shelter, and rest, the whole cost of 
breeding and training the successive relays necessary to keep up 
their establishments. In the case of free human beings, who are 
not purchased by the employer, this capital value of the new genera- 
tion of workers is placed gratuitously at. his disposal, on payment 
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merely of subsistence from day to day. Such parasitic trades are 
not drawing any money subsidy from the incomes of other classes. 
But in thus deteriorating the physique, intelligence, and character 
of their operatives, they are drawing on the capital stock of the 
nation. And even if the using up is not actually so rapid as to 
prevent the “sweated” workers from producing a new generation 
to replace them, the trade is none the less parasitic. In persistently 
deteriorating the stock it employs it is subtly draining away the 
vital energy of the community. It is taking from these workers, 
week by week, more than its wages can restore to them. A whole 
community might conceivably thus become parasitic on itself, 
or, rather, upon its future. If we imagine all the employers in all 
the industries of the nation to be, in this sense, “sweating” their 
labor, the entire nation would, generation by generation, steadily 
degrade in character and industrial efficiency. And in human 
society, as in the animal world, the lower type developed by para- 
sitism, characterized as it is by the possession of smaller faculties 
and fewer desires, does not necessarily tend to be eliminated by 
free competition. The degenerate forms may, on the contrary, 
flourish in their degradation, and depart farther and farther from 
the higher type. Evolution, in a word, if unchecked by man’s 
selective power, may result in degeneration as well as in what we 
choose to call progress. It is to prevent this result that every 
civilized nation has been driven, by a whole century of experiment, 
to the adoption of stringent factory legislation as regards sanitation 
and hours of labor. But water-closets and leisure do not, of them- 
selves, maintain the nation’s workers in health and efficiency, or 
prevent industrial parasitism. Just as it is against public policy 
to allow an employer to engage a woman to work excessive hours or 
under insanitary conditions, so it is equally against public policy 
to permit him to engage her for wages insufficient to provide the 
food and shelter without which she cannot continue in health. 
Once we begin to prescribe the minimum conditions under which an 
employer should be permitted to open a factory, there is no logical 
distinction to be drawn between the several clauses of the wage- 
contract. From the point of view of the employer, one way of 
increasing his expenses is the same as another, while to the econo- 
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mist and the statesman, concerned with the permanent efficiency 
of industry and the maintenance of national health, adequate food 
is at least as important as reasonable hours or good drainage. 
To be completely effectual the same policy will, therefore, have to 
be applied to wages. Thus, to the economist, the enforcement of a 
Legal Minimum Wage appears but as the latest of the long series 
of Common Rules, which experience has proved to be (a) neces- 
sary to prevent national degradation; and (b) positively advan- 
tageous to industrial efficiency. 

Does this mean that the enforcement of a Legal Minimum Wage 
in any sweated industry will involve the destruction of that 
industry? By no means. 

When any particular way of carrying on an industry is favored 
by a bounty or subsidy, this way will almost certainly be chosen, to 
the exclusion of other methods of conducting the business. If the 
subsidy is withdrawn, it often happens that the industry falls 
back on another process, which, less immediately profitable to 
the capitalists than the bounty-fed method, proves positively more 
advantageous to the industry in the long run. This result, familiar 
to the Free Trader, is even more probable when the bounty or sub- 
sidy take the form, not of a protective tariff, an exemption from 
taxation, or a direct money grant, but of the privilege of exacting 
from the manual workers more labor-force than is replaced by the 
wages and other conditions of employment. The existence of 
Negro slavery in the Southern States of America made, while it 
lasted, any other method of carrying on industry economically 
impossible; but it was not really an economic advantage to cotton- 
growing. The “white slavery” of the early factory system of 
Lancashire a century ago stood, so long as it was permitted, in the 
way of any manufacturer adopting more humane conditions of 
employment; but when these more humane conditions were forced 
upon the Lancashire mill-owners, they were discovered to be more 
profitable than those which unlimited freedom of competition had 
dictated. The low wages to which, in the unregulated trades, the 
stream of competitive pressure forces employers and operatives alike, 
are not in themselves any more economically advantageous to the 
industry than the long hours and the absence of sanitary precautions 
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were to the early cotton mills of Lancashire. To put it plumply, if 
the employers paid more, the labor would be worth more. In so 
far as this proves to be the case, the legal minimum wage would 
have raised the Standard of Life without loss of trade, without 
cost to the employer, and without disadvantage to the community. 
Moreover, the mere fact that employers are at present paying lower 
wages than the proposed minimum is no proof that the labor 
is not ‘‘worth” more to them and to the customers; for the wages 
of the lowest grade of labor are fixed, not by the “worth,” in any 
sense—not even the possible “value in exchange”—of the indi- 
vidual laborer, but (as we must nowadays sadly concede) largely 
by the urgent necessities of the ‘“‘marginal” man, or, rather, the 
“marginal” woman. It may well be that, rather than go without 
the particular commodity produced, the community would willingly 
pay much more for it, and yet consume as much or nearly as much 
of it, as it now does. Nevertheless, so long as the wage earner can 
be squeezed down to a subsistence wage, or, more correctly, a 
parasitic wage, the pressure of competition will compel the employer 
so to squeeze him, whether the consumer desires it or not. 

The question then arises what effect the prohibition of parasitism 
would have on the individuals at present working in the sweated 
trades. We need not dwell on the individual personal hardships 
incidental to any shifting of industry or change of process. Any 
deliberate improvement in the distribution of the nation’s industry 
ought, out of regard for these hardships, to be brought about gradu- 
ally, and with equitable consideration of the persons injuriously 
affected. But there is no need to assume that anything like all 
those now receiving less than the Legal Minimum Wage would be 
displaced by its enactment. 

We see, in the first place, that the very leveling up of the stand- 
ard conditions of sanitation, hours, and wages would, in some direc- 
tions, positively increase the demand for labor. The contraction 
of the employment of boys and girls, brought about by the needful 
raising of the age for full and half time respectively, would, in itself, 
increase the number of situations to be filled by adults. The 
enforcement of the normal day, by stopping the excessive hours of 
labor now worked by the most necessitous operatives, and the 
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overtime resorted to whenever it suits the momentary convenience 
of each particular employer—quite irrespective of whether the 
community as a whole is in a hurry, or not—would automatically 
absorb the best of the unemployed workers in their own and allied 
occupations, and would create a new demand for learners. Finally, 
the abandonment of that irregularity of employment which so 
disastrously affects the New York outworkers and the London 
dock-laborers, and indeed most other occupations, would result in 
the enrolment of a new permanent staff. All these changes would 
bring into regular work, at or above the Legal Minimum, whole 
classes of operatives, selected from among those now only partially 
or fitfully employed. Thus, all the most capable and best con- 
ducted would certainly obtain regular situations. But this con- 
centration of employment would, it must be admitted, imply the 
total exclusion of others, who might, in the absence of regulation, 
have ‘‘picked up” some sort of partial livelihood. In so far as the 
persons thus rendered permanently unemployed consisted merely 
of children removed from industrial work to the schoolroom, few 
(and certainly no economist) would doubt that the change would 
be wholly advantageous to national productivity and economic 
efficiency. And there are many who would welcome a reorganiza- 
tion of industry, which, by concentrating employment exclusively 
among those in regular attendance, would tend automatically to 
exclude from wage-labor, and to set free for domestic duties, an 
ever-increasing proportion of the women having young children 


to attend to. There would still remain to be considered the | 


remnant, who, notwithstanding the increased demand for adult 
male labor and independent female labor, proved to be incapable 
of earning the Legal Minimum in any capacity whatsoever. We 
should, in fact, be brought face to face with the problem, not of 
the unemployed but of the unemployable: those whom no employer 
would employ at the Legal Minimum even if trade was booming 
and he could get nobody else. 

The unemployable, to put it bluntly, do not and cannot under 
any circumstances earn their keep. What we have to do with 
them is to see that as few as possible of them are produced; that 
such of them as can be cured are (almost at whatever cost) treated 
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so as promptly to remove their incapacity, and that the remnant 
are provided for at the public expense, as wisely, humanely, and 
inexpensively as possible. 

I cannot here enter into the appropriate social regimen and cura- 
tive treatment best calculated to minimize the production of the 
unemployable in each subdivision, and to expedite the recovery 
of such as are produced. Such a regimen and such a treatment have 
been elaborately expounded for the United Kingdom in the Minor- 
ity Report of the Poor Law Commission, which is, in my judgment, 
essentially applicable to the United States in much the same way as 
to the United Kingdom. Oncesuch unfortunate products of social 
anarchy exist, these physical and moral weaklings and degenerates 
must somehow be maintained, at the expense of other persons. 
They may be provided for from their own property or savings, by 
charity, or from public funds, with or without being set to work 
in whatever ways are within their capacity. But, of all ways of 
dealing with these unfortunate parasites, the most ruinous to the 
community is to allow them unrestrainedly to compete as wage 
earners for situations. For this at once prevents competition from 
resulting in the selection of the most fit, and thus defeats its very 
object. In the absence of any Common Rule, it will, as we have 
seen, often “‘pay”’ an employer to select a physical or moral invalid, 
who offers his services for a parasitic wage, rather than the most 
efficient workman, who stands out for the conditions necessary 
for the maintenance of his efficiency. In the same way a whole 
industry may, if permitted, batten on parasitic labor, diverting 
the nation’s capital and brains from more productive processes, and 
undermining the position of its more capable artisans. And where 
the industrial parasitism takes the form of irregular employment, 
as, for instance, among the sweated outworkers or homeworkers 
in all great cities, and the casual dock-laborers, its effect is actually 
to extend the area of the disease. The consumers’ demand—which 
governs the employers’ requirements—would suffice to keep in 
regular work, at something like adequate weekly earnings, a cer- 
tain proportion of these casual workers. But because it is dis- 
tributed, as partial employment and partial maintenance, among 
the entire class, its insufficiency and irregularity demoralize all 
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alike, and render whole sections of the population of the great 
cities of the twentieth century permanently incapable of regular 
conduct and continuous work. Thus, the disease perpetuates 
itself, and becomes by its very vastness incapable of being isolated 
and properly treated. A dim appreciation of the evil effects of 
any mixing of degenerates in daily life, joined, of course, with 
motives of humanity, has caused the sick and the infirm, the 
imbeciles and the lunatics, even the cripples and the epileptics, 
to be, in all civilized communities, increasingly removed from 
the competitive labor market, and scientifically dealt with according 
to their capacities and their needs. The “labor colonies” of Hol- 
land and Germany are, from this point of view, an extension of the 
same policy. To maintain our industrial invalids, even in idle- 
ness, from public funds, involves a definite and known burden on 
the community. To allow them to remain at large, in parasitic 
competition with those who are whole, is to contaminate the labor 
market; and means a disastrous lowering of the standard of life 
and standard of conduct, not for them alone, but for the entire 
wage-earning class. 

The economist has therefore to point out to the statesman that 
the adoption of a Legal Minimum Wage would in no way increase 
the amount of maintenance which has to be provided by the com- 
munity, in one form or another, for persons incapable of pro- 
ducing their own keep. It would, on the contrary, tend steadily 
to reduce it, both by diminishing the number of weaklings or 
degenerates annually produced, and by definitely marking out such - 
as exist, so that they may be isolated and properly treated. 

There remains the question for the economist of the manner in 
which a Legal Minimum Wage can be best determined and enforced. 
The object being to secure the community against the evils of indus- 
trial parasitism, the minimum wage for a man or a woman respec- 
tively ought theoretically to be determined by practical inquiry 
as to the cost of the food, clothing, and shelter physiologically 
necessary, according to national habit and custom, to prevent 
bodily and mental deteriorations. Such a minimum would, there- 
fore, be low, and though its establishment would be welcomed as 
a boon by the unskilled workers in the unregulated trades, it would 
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not at all correspond with the conception of a “living wage” formed 
by the cotton operatives or the coal miners. Practically, in ail 
but the lowest paid trades, chiefly for women workers, it must in 
practice be left to the wage earners to settle the Standard Rate 
and other conditions of employment, by Collective Bargaining. 

This does not exclude—and experience shows, indeed, that it 
may lead up to—the ultimate fixing of a Minimum by a Joint Board 
representing the employers and operatives of the whole trade; 
and (as now in a hundred different trades in Victoria) the giving 
of statutory authority to the Minimum so determined, which is 
then enforced as part of the Factory Law. What happens, in effect, 
is that the rates or conditions current in the best establishments 
are, at the outset, taken as the standard, and made applicable, 
with any necessary adjustments, to all establishments. From this 
basis, advances and reductions (though there are seldom reductions) 
are reckoned, claimed, and argued for in the usual way. 

To those not practically acquainted with the organization of 
industry and Government administration in countries of advanced 
development (and I fear that many economists are in this position, 
in the United States as in Europe) the idea of a compulsorily 
enforced Minimum Wage may seem impracticable. Of course, 
there will still be people up and down the country who will go on 
saying that it is “‘impossible’’—while it is in actual operation, not 
only in Australia and New Zealand and the United Kingdom, but 
under their own eyes! As a matter of fact, the authoritative 
settlement of a minimum wage is already undertaken daily. Every 
municipal authority throughout the country has to decide, under 
the criticism of public opinion, what wage it will pay to its lowest 
grade of laborers. It can hire them at any price, even at twenty- 
five cents a day; but it must be rare that any such genuinely 
“competitive” wage is paid. What happens in practice is that 
the officer in charge fixes such a wage as he believes he can perma- 
nently get good enough work for. In the same way, the National 
Government of the United Kingdom, which is by far the largest 
employer of labor in the country, does not take the cheapest Iaborers 
it can get, at the lowest price at which they will offer themselves, 
but deliberately settles its own minimum wage for each department. 
During the last few years this systematic determination of the rate 
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to be paid for Government labor, which must have existed from the 
days of Pepys, has been more and more consciously based upon 
what we have called the doctrine of a living wage. Thus, the 
Admiralty is now constantly taking evidence, either through the 
Labor Department or through its own officials, as to the cost of 
living in different localities, so as to adjust its laborers’ wages to 
the expense of their subsistence. The General Post-Office has just 
been doing the same thing on a very elaborate scale. And in our 
English local governing bodies, which employ, in the aggregate, 
more operatives than almost any single industry, we see the com- 
mittees, under the pressure of public opinion, every day substituting 
a deliberately settled minimum for the haphazard decisions of the 
officials of the several departments. What is not so generally 
recognized is that exactly the same change is taking place in private 
enterprise. The great captains of industry, interested in the per- 
manent efficiency of their establishments, have long adopted the 
practice of deliberately fixing the minimum wage to be paid to the 
lowest class of unskilled laborers, according to their own view of 
what the laborers can live on, instead of letting out their work to 
subcontractors, whose only object is to exact the utmost exertion 
for the lowest price. A railroad never dreams of putting its situa- 
tions up to tender, and engaging the man who offers to come at the 
lowest wage; what happens is that the rate of pay of trainmen 
and roadmen is deliberately fixed in advance. And, so far as the 
United Kingdom is concerned, it is a marked feature of the last 
ten years that the settlement of this minimum has been, in some of - 
the greatest industries, taken out of the hands of the individual 
employer, and arrived at by a Joint Board, or even by an arbitrator. 
The assumption that the wages of the lowest grade of labor must, 
at any rate, be enough to maintain the laborer in industrial efficiency 
is, in fact, accepted by all parties, so that the task of the arbitrator 
in such a case is comparatively easy. Lord James of Hereford, for 
instance, a few years ago, fixed, with universal acceptance, a mini- 
mum wage for all the lowlier grades of labor employed by the North 
Eastern Railway Company. Indeed, the fixing of a minimum wage 
on physiological grounds is a less complicated matter, and one 
demanding less technological knowledge, than the fixing of a mini- 
mum of sanitation, which is done in every Factory Law; and it 
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interferes far less with the day-by-day management of industry 
or its productivity, than any fixing of the maximum hours of labor, 
whether of men or women, to which, wherever excessive hours 
prevail, the European economist is now converted. To put it con- 
cretely, if the president of any great textile corporation could 
for a moment rid himself of a sort of metaphysical horror of any 
legal regulation of wages, he would admit that the elaborate Fac- 
tory Law requirements in the way of sanitation and safety, and any 
limitation in the hours of labor, constituted a far greater impedi- 
ment to the management of “his own business,” in the way he 
thinks best, than would any Legal Minimum of Wages for the low- 
est grades of labor. As a matter of fact, what would happen would 
be the adoption, as the Legal Minimum, of the wage actually paid by 
the better establishments, who would be affected only to the extent 
of finding their competitors put on the same level as themselves. 

On all counts, therefore, the modern economist must conclude 
that the enforcement, throughout each particular trade, of a Legal 
Minimum of Wages would, like the analogous enforcement of 
Common Rules as to hours and sanitation by the Factory Law, be 
calculated to have good, and not bad, economic results on the com- 
munity as a whole. 

The urgently needed step to which the recent developments in 
the industrial world point, is, to my mind, a wise and prudent use 
of Legal Regulation of the Conditions of Employment. To the 
public (and for the moment perhaps also to the employer) this is 
summed up in the Legal Minimum Wage; and great are still the 
apprehensions aroused thereby. Yet all that Factory Legislation 
prescribes, and all that a Minimum Wage Law enacts, is that, while 
employers and workmen are left quite free to work or not, as they 
choose, and quite free to bargain for what terms they will, the law 
prescribes that there shall be a minimum, to be fixed, under public 
control, by representative bodies for the several trades, below which, 
so long as he is employed at all and properly diligent in his work, 
the workman’s subsistence shall not descend. This is, after all, 
only one additional example of the century-old Factory Legis- 
lation. We have, in fact, for a whole century been prescribing 
by law the Minimum Conditions of the Wage-Contract, with regard 
to one item after another; and thus regulating, in the public inter- 
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est, by a hundred successive statutes, the conditions under which 
industry shall be carried on. And everybody admits this legis- 
lation to have been eminently successful in its results. Not even 
the most reactionary member of any Legislature throughout the 
civilized world ever offers a Bill for its repeal. And the scope of the 
legislation has steadily broadened. For a long time Factory Laws 
confined themselves in the main to the enactment of a Legal 
Minimum of Sanitation and Safety in the workshop and the mine; 
insisting, for instance, that, whether or not profits were being 
realized, employers should provide healthful workplaces, properly 
warmed and ventilated, free from noxious effluvia, sufficiently pro- 
tected against accidents, and adequately equipped with sanitary 
conveniences. From that, the code of every civilized nation has gone 


on to prescribe for all boys and girls a Legal Minimum of Educa-. 


tion, requiring parents and employers to forego the help in industry 
of children below a certain age, insisting that such children should 
be in attendance at school, and gradually enlarging the sphere of the 
education authority so as to ensure that no child remains below 
the prescribed National Minimum of Nurture in any respect what- 
ever. Meanwhile this Labor Code has been laying down also a 
Legal Minimum of Leisure and Rest, by prescribing a maximum 
working day; insisting on proper intervals for meal-times and holi- 
days, limiting overtime, etc. All these successive interferences 
with the employer’s “right” to “manage his business in his own 
way”’ were resisted in one country after another, by economists as 


well as by “business men,”’on the ground that they involved addi-_ 


tional expense, and thereby increased the cost of production, 
just as much as if the rate of wages had been arbitrarily raised; 
and that they thus in turn made it impossible for the most hardly 
pressed businesses to be carried on. That they amounted virtually 
to a confiscation of property was repeatedly asserted. It was, as 
an eminent Conservative Minister declared in the British House of 
Commons, “Jack Cade Legislation,” which robbed the capitalist 
of some of his income for the assumed benefit of his workpeople. 
It was according nothing more in the way of Jack Cade Legislation 
than that to which the world had long grown accustomed, when the 
Legislature of Victoria, in 1896, added to the various minima 
already required by its Factory Code, a Legal Minimum Wage. 
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This was adopted for the United Kingdom, so far as regards four 
selected trades, in the Trade Boards Act of 1909; and it is sig- 
nificant that the Legal Minimum Wage was then carried, both 
in the House of Commons and in the House of Lords, with scarcely 
a dissentient voice. Three years afterward the same thing was 
done for the coal trade, though by a law so incompetently or so 
disingenuously drafted as to be far inferior_to the Trade Boards 
Act. It is true that, for a long time, each successive Factory 
Act and Mines Regulation Act was looked upon as an exceptional 
outcome of our special pity for the sufferings of some particularly 
weak and ill-treated class of wage earners—at first the parish 
apprentices; then the children and young persons deprived of 
their playtime; then the women bound all day to the steam- 
driven loom, amid the noise and heat and dust of the mill; then 
the poor miners imprisoned in the bowels of the earth; then 
the down-trodden shop assistant, and so on. But though the 
sentimental public and the merely empirical legislator still takes 
this view, every economist, and indeed every educated statesman, 
knows that we have long since passed beyond that point. It is 
now seen that, in carrying his successive Factory Acts, for one 
class after another, laying down a Legal Minimum for one condition 
after another of the wage-contract, Lord Shaftesbury, like the 
Trade Unionists whom he feared, was “building better than he 
knew.”’ What was at first empirical has become scientific. ‘‘And 
so the Factory Acts,’ to use the words of the late Duke of Argyll, 
uttered as long ago as 1867, “instead of being excused as excep- 
tional, and pleaded for as justified only under extraordinary con- 
ditions, ought to be recognized as in truth the first legislative 
recognition of a great Natural Law . . . . destined to claim for 
itself wider and wider application.” 

What the Duke of Argyll predicted nearly half a century ago 
can now be seen to be imminent. We may expect to find all the 
conditions of employment—wages not excluded—one by one 
authoritatively upheld by definite Legal Minima, not in this or 
that trade only, but in every industry; not in this or that country 
alone, but gradually throughout the civilized world. 

SIDNEY WEBB 


University oF LoNDON 
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MINIMUM-WAGE LAWS 


Minimum-wage laws are no longer a subject of merely academic 
discussion in the United States. Massachusetts has already legis- 
lated; Ohio has given constitutional sanction to the principle 
of minimum-wage legislation; two other states, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, considered in 1910 bills which, though they failed to 
pass at the first session, will be reintroduced in 1913. The Wis- 
consin bill, drafted by Professor John R. Commons, will have the 
powerful support of the State Industrial Commission. In Oregon 
an initial measure has been drafted and will doubtless be introduced 
during 1913. There is, however, at present not one wage board 
in existence, and it seems probable that there will be none before 
July, 1913. 

As usual, in matters of industrial legislation, Massachusetts 
marches conservatively at the head of the line of experimenting 
states. A bill creating a permanent Minimum-Wage Commission 
was signed by Governor Foss on June 4, 1912. It provided for the 
appointment of three commissioners, ‘of whom one may be a 
woman.” The first Massachusetts commissioners, appointed, but 
without power to act before July 1, 1913, are H. LaRue Brown, a 
lawyer, to whose skill in promoting its passage the enactment of 
the law is largely due; Miss Mabel Gillespie, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Women’s Trade Union League; and Arthur N. Holcombe, 
of the Harvard University faculty of economics who is also chairman 
of the Special Committee on Minimum Wage Boards of the National 
Consumers’ League. 

The initial duty of the Commission is “‘ to inquire into the wages 
paid to the female employees in any occupation in the common- 
wealth, if the Commission has reason to believe that the wages paid 
to a substantial number of such employees are inadequate to supply 
the necessary cost of living and to maintain the workers in health.” 
As a basis for its activities, the Commission is empowered to request 
the director of the state bureau of statistics to gather for its use 
statistics and other data. Such work is to be paid for out of the 
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appropriation of the Commission. Whenever after investigation 
the Commission considers that in a given occupation the wages 
paid to a substantial number of female employees are inadequate 
to supply the necessary cost of living and to maintain the workers 
in health, it becomes the duty of the commission to establish a 
wage board for that occupation. 

The personnel of the wage boards is specified with exactness. 
Each is to consist of not less than six representatives of employers 
in the occupation in question, and of an equal number of representa- 
tives of the female employees, and of one or more disinterested 
persons appointed by the Commission to represent the public. The 
latter, however, must not exceed one-half of the number of repre- 
sentatives of either of the other parties. The Commission selects 
from among the representatives of the public the chairman of each 
board. It is the duty of the wage board to consider the needs of 
the employees, the financial condition of the occupation, and the 
probable effect thereon of any increase in the minimum wages 
paid. Each board is to endeavor to determine a wage rate suitable 
(either time or piece rate) for a woman or girl of ordinary ability 
in that particular occupation, and separate suitable rates for learners 
and apprentices and minors below the age of 18 years. When two- 
thirds of the members of a wage board come to an agreement, they 
are to report it to the Commission “with the reasons therefor and 
facts relating thereto.”” Such agreement is known as a “‘determina- 
tion,” a term borrowed from the similar legislation of Australia and 
England. With the determination the wage board is required to 
supply to the Commission the fullest possible list of employers who 
* pay wages less than the rates recommended in the determination. 
The Commission may approve the action of the wage board or 
reject it in whole or in part, or resubmit it to the wage board or to a 
new wage board. Whenever the Commission provisionally approves 
a determination, a fortnight’s notice must be given to all employers 
known to be paying less than the minimum wage so approved, that 
there will be a public hearing. If after the hearing the Commission 
finally approves the determination, it is empowered to enter a decree 
and to note on it the names of employers who fail or refuse to accept 
the minimum thus arrived at and to abide by it. 


i 
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Thus far the Massachusetts law follows rather closely the Eng- 
lish and Australian precedents, with the important difference that 
it applies only to female employees. What follows is, however, in 
wide deviation in the direction of futility. In the closing days of the 
session, the opponents of the bill succeeded in substituting for the 
enforcing provisions a ruinously costly method of publicity. For, 
within a fortnight after a determination is approved, the Commis- 
sion must publish the names of all recalcitrant employers, together 
with the material part of the findings and a statement of the mini- 
mum wages paid by each, in type not smaller than that in which 
the news matter is printed in at least four newspapers in each county 
in the commonwealth. This expense must be incurred even though 
the industry may exist in only one county or one town in the state. 
A majority of the Commission must sign the publication. Both the 
newspapers and the commissioners are specifically protected against 
action for damages, except in case of wilful misrepresentation of the 
facts. This provision for publication threatens the extinction of 
the Commission’s modest appropriation of $5,000 with the publica- 
tion of the first decree or determination to which any employer 
may prove refractory. 

If, on the other hand, an employer files with the Supreme or , 
Superior Court a statement that compliance with the decree would 
imperil the prosperity of the business to which the same is made 
applicable, the court must review the decree and may revoke it. 

But two penalties are provided, the chief one curiously enough 
lying against any newspaper which refuses or neglects to publish 
at the usual rates the determinations, decrees, or notices of the: 
Commission. For each such offense there is imposed a fine of $100. 
The other penalty is a fine of $25, imposed upon ‘“‘any employer 
who discharges or in any other manner discriminates against any © 
employee because such employee has testified, or is about to testify, 
or because such employer believes that said employee may testify, 
in any investigation or proceeding relative to the enforcement of 
this act.” 

There is nothing permanent or final in the action of the Com- 
mission. Even after a wage rate has been established in an occupa- * 
tion, the Commission may, upon petition of either employers or 
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employees, reconvene the wage board or establish a new wage 
board, and any recommendation made by it must be dealt with in 
the same manner as the original recommendation. 

The act as adopted by the Massachusetts legislature is a much- 
mangled form of the bill proposed by a special commission of five 
members who sat in 1911, investigated wages in certain selected 
industries, and reported to the legislature of 1912, submitting a 
bill and recommendations. The special commission was composed 
of President Henry Lefavour, of Simmons College, Mr. Richard 
Olney, II, and Mr. George Anderson, both of the Massachusetts 
bar, Mr. John Golden, the secretary of the Textile Workers’ Union 
(affiliated with the American Federation of Labor), and Mrs. 
Glendower Evans, a member of the Massachusetts Women’s Trade 
Union League. The secretary was Miss Mary W. Dewson. 
The commission was financed chiefly by Mrs. Evans, under 
whose supervision and inspiration a large share of its work was 
done. 

The report of the special commission is a model which may 
profitably be followed by other states. In the few months allotted 
to it, the special commission accomplished a highly intelligent 
study of the living conditions, in Boston, of women employed in 
department stores, laundries, and candy factories, and of the wages 
paid them. Among official documents the report is unique in its 
human quality and the vividness of presentation. The appendices 
deal, in addition to the statistical matter, with “The Woman 
Adrift,” ““The Human Story,” and the question “What Is a Living 
Wage?” 

The special commission was not responsible for the enfeebling 
provisions of the act as finally passed, which defer action by the 
new permanent Commission until July, 1913, open the way for 
revocation by the courts of the Commission’s determinations and 
decrees, and require ruinously costly advertising. These were 
inserted in the closing days of the legislature to save the measure 
from failure to pass at all. 

The special commission was instructed by the statute which 
created it “‘to study the matter of wages of women and minors.” 
This restriction of its field to women and minors was in accordance 
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with the Massachusetts tradition of making laws especially in the 
interest of the health and welfare of women. A second considera- 
tion was, perhaps, the hope that the courts might be more likely 
to sustain a new application of state intervention if it were con- 
fined to women. The work and wages of men and women, however, 
interlock so closely that studies of the pay of women with the view 
to ascertaining what constitutes a living wage for them will entail 
turning the light upon men’s wage rates in the same industries. 
Such studies will also subject to scrutiny the earnings of men who 
are in wholly unrelated occupations, but who belong to the same 
families as the women whose wages are under consideration. 
Indeed, the wages of women, especially of married women, depend 
primarily upon the wages of men. 

It is the American tradition that men support their families, 
the wives throughout life and the children at least until the four- 
teenth birthday. In recent years this tradition has, however, been 
rapidly giving way under the pressure of immigration. The cigar 
trade, the textiles, the laundries, the department stores, and an 
ever-widening range of other occupations call increasingly for 
the cheap labor of women. Married women immigrants from the 
nations of southeastern Europe respond to this demand, adding 
themselves in ever-increasing proportion to the masses of young 
daughters of workingmen, whose youth formerly accounted for the 
fact that we habitually spoke, in the nineteenth century, of working 
girls, not of working women. 

The Massachusetts law does not tend to check this retrograde 
movement. It does not face the question: Why is the man no 
longer the breadwinner? It does not contribute toward conserving 
the family and the home with the man as its economic support. 
This is important because, as the Massachusetts law is the first 
one in this country, other states may incline to accept it as their 
model, in place of the more comprehensive Australian and English 
laws. 

For the year during which the Massachusetts Commission is in 
existence but without power to act, the statute creating it serves 
chiefly as a milestone on the road of industrial legislation. In 
it Massachusetts has adopted in principle the institution of mini- 
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mum-wage boards. In industries employing women and girls 
it has abandoned definitely the position that the pay-roll is a 
trade secret. 


The Massachusetts law has been dealt with first because of its 
priority in time. The Massachusetts commission of 1911 had 
completed its task and expired, and its successor, the permanent 
Commission of 1912, had been created by statute and its members 
appointed by Governor Foss, before the people of Ohio voted, on 
September 3, 1912, to adopt thirty-two amendments to their 
state constitution. Among the amendments that one received the 
second largest number of votes which reads as follows: ‘Laws 
may be passed fixing and regulating the hours of labor, establishing 
a minimum wage, and providing for the comfort, health, safety, 
and general welfare of all employees; and no other provision of this 
constitution shall impair or limit this power.” This amendment 
_ applies to men as well as to women. It expressly connects the 
- establishment of a minimum wage with the concepts of health and 
working hours. This is significant, because the Supreme Court 
of the United States has held that freedom of contract of adults, 
both men and women, may be abridged in the matter of working- 
hours, if it be shown to the satisfaction of the court that the 
legislature has acted for the benefit of the health of the employees. 
The Ohio amendment specifies that ‘‘no other provision of this 
constitution shall impair or limit this power.” If, henceforth, an 
Ohio court seeks to annul on grounds of constitutionality a statute 
providing for minimum-wage rates, it must find its basis of rejec- 
tion in the constitution of the United States, not in the constitution 
of Ohio. 

The vote on the amendment is clearly a part of the nation-wide 
movement to get for the people the power to intervene by legisla- 
tion in our rapidly changing industrial conditions. In some states, 
as in Ohio, this movement extends the power of the legislature. 
In others power is given, in the initiative and referendum, directly 
to the voters themselves. In either case, however, the courts must 
be reckoned with as the ultimate lawmakers. In Ohio the out- 
look for the prospective minimum-wage boards’ laws is greatly 
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improved by another new amendment to the constitution which 
provides that a statute shall not be held unconstitutional unless 
all the judges but one agree that it is so. The legislature is, more- 
over, free to proceed as it may deem best, no restriction being placed 
upon the method by which it is to arrive at the minimum wage. 
The legislature thus given plenary power unprecedented in this 
country, confronts the task of creating machinery for ascertaining 
existing wages and determining, for future use, minimum rates 
which the courts cannot fail to recognize and uphold as reason- 
able rates. 

The large popular vote in favor of the amendment gives promise 
of prompt action during the legislative session of 1913. Under 
these circumstances, it would appear that more immediate practical 
results, in the wider field of men’s and women’s occupations, may 
be looked for in Ohio than are yet in process of achievement in 
Massachusetts. 


The experience of the textile workers at Lawrence in the present 
year shows convincingly the need of minimum-wage boards for 
both men and women in relation to the nation-wide effort for a 
shorter working-day, a shorter working-week, Sunday rest, and a 
definite period of rest at night. The nation cannot afford to have 
the income of men, women, and children shortened pari passu with 
their working-hours, when that income is already at the lowest 
level of maintenance. Such cutting of wages would make wage- 
earning people view with alarm every effort to free them by statute 
from the overstrain of excessive working-hours. By such wage 
reduction legislation in the general direction of rational working- 
hours would become an instrument for intensifying poverty rather 
than a means for promoting the public health. 

The urgent need of wage boards is indicated by the experience 
of the Consumers’ League of New York City, which strove for 
many years, by the methods of investigation and persuasion, to 
induce the leading retail merchants of New York City to pay their 
women clerks 18 years old and older, who had been one year in the 
continuous service of the employer, not less than six dollars a week. 
If this minimum had been adopted and paid in good faith by all the 
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merchants, there would still have been a large body of cash children, 
bundle-wrappers, bookkeepers, and sales-clerks (employed less 
than a year) at work at a wage below six dollars. The minimum 
of six dollars a week was, however, never paid by all the merchants 
to all the employees for whom it was asked. 

In the years 1907 and 1908, before the recent sudden rise in 
prices, Sue Ainslie Clark and Edith Wyatt conducted for the 
National Consumers’ League a study of the actual expenditures of 
several hundred women and girls living away from their families, 
chiefly in New York City.‘ This modest record of two painstaking 
investigators in the service of the Consumers’ League convinces its 
readers that women living away from their families in New York 
City cannot subsist upon eight dollars a week in decency and health 
with any allowance for reasonable recreation and with even the 
most meager provision for illness or for their declining years. This 
record is, however, not official, or exhaustive, or continuous. It 
came to an end with the publication of the book. 

At present no consumer, however enlightened and conscientious, 
can know the varying wages paid. At the end, therefore, of twenty 
years of honest, faithful effort by the Consumers’ League of New 
York City to apply the method of investigation, persuasion, and 
voluntary effort to the establishment of a living wage, that method 
has been finally abandoned and the policy adopted of working for 
legislation to create wage boards. 

It is indeed incredible how lacking in continuity and scope are 
our data concerning wages in America. 

It was the Pittsburgh Survey which brought to light the low 
pay and long hours of the steel workers, and dispelled the myth 
that steel workers are universally a part of an alleged aristocracy 
of labor. The investigation of the steel industry thus begun was 
continued and corroborated by the United States Bureau of Labor 
in a valuable report. It is still further carried forward by the 
United States Steel Corporation’s own experts and by one stock- 
holder, Charles C. Cabot, of Boston. 


t Published later under the title “Working Girls’ Budgets” in McClure’s Maga- 
sine. The same material amplified and brought up to date was afterward issued in 
book form by Macmillan under the title Making Both Ends Meet. 
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It is the intent of laws creating wage boards to enlist in the 
difficult task of determining wages in certain subnormal industries 
the employers, the workers, and representatives of the consuming 
public; to bring to bear in each instance all the technical knowl- 
edge of the three sets of people richest in experience of the local 
details in that particular industry. From no other source can 
there be derived such trustworthy statements of fact, or such all- 
round judgments as to the relations of those facts. Compared 
with this threefold source of light, any particular study made of 
an industry by the federal census, or by a federal or a state bureau 
of labor statistics, or by a society, economic or philanthropic, is 
necessarily incomplete. 

The state and federal bureaus to which students and lawmakers 
would in theory turn for knowledge are so ill equipped with money 
and trained investigators, they are so hampered by restrictions 
imposed by Congress and the state legislatures, that their output 
has not the continuity, fulness, and accuracy needed for the basis 
of wise lawmaking. If, however, they were amply supplied with 
funds, if they were staffed with experts as laymen commonly assume 
that they are staffed, it would still be true that no agency outside 
the industry itself can, in the nature of things, acquire such intimate 
knowledge of its needs and powers as the people within it, employers 
and workers comparing notes in a common effort to act upon the 
whole truth in the case. 

Critics of wage boards object that, if these institutions become 
general, prices must rise with wages and a vicious circle ensue—the 
workers ultimately losing through higher prices all that they gain 
in increased wages. But the facts of industry afford no basis for 
this fear. In wide areas of industry prices irrespective of costs 
are notoriously determined by the trusts. Where no trust yet 
controls prices, where competition has free play, the objection that 
standardizing the lowest wages would inevitably raise prices does 
not hold. In the making of costly laces, for instance, an occupation 
in which for generations wages have been notoriously low, the 
whole wage increase would be paid by the consumers of luxuries. 
In greater or less degree, this holds of vast ranges of industry. 

The investigation of the special commission showed that in 
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1911, in Boston, excessively low wages were paid by one manu- 
facturer of high-priced candy, while a maker of cheaper grades was 
paying higher wages. “Comparisons, moreover, between indi- 
vidual factories whose wholesaling prices are nearly the same show 
a very marked contrast in wage scales. The wage scale, apparently, 
does not differ with the grade of goods made, but with the policy 
of the manufacturer in hiring labor.’”* In general there appeared 
“to be no relation between wages and prices. 

In the candy trade in Boston in 1911 it was found also that 
“the cost of labor per pound varies anywhere from } of a cent on 
the cheapest grade of candy, wholesaling at 8 cents a pound, to 
54 cents for the highest-grade chocolates, wholesaling at 50 cents 
a pound. The cost per pound for chocolates most commonly 
reported is 4 cents, although the wholesaling price varies somewhat. 
The variation in the selling is due to the quality of the material 
used. Chocolate ranges from 14 to 44 cents a pound. Nuts and 
fruits are more expensive than cream filling. The chief element of 
cost in candy is not labor but material.’”? 

If, in any case, additional charges arise, consumers in prosperous 
circumstances can obviously meet them. Working people, on the 
other hand, would divide among vast numbers of consumers, and 
thus reduce to a minimum for each one the prophesied hardship— 
the increase in prices of the universal necessaries of life. That 
hardship is now concentrated in the dire experience of a more 
limited number of workers in the form of actual, conspicuous 
underpay. 

The universally observed tendency is, however, that every 
improved standard of hours, wages, or conditions forced upon an 
industry for the good of the employees tends not to increase the 
retail price of the product, but to enhance the efficiency of the 


. Management. Improved apparatus already upon the market, but 


not installed by reason of the initial cost of installation, tends to 
be promptly installed when working-hours are shortened, or the 
age of working children raised by statute, or the wage scale of 
homeworkers fixed by an outside body. 


Report of the Commission on Minimum Wage Boards, 1912, p. 58. 
2 Ibid., p. 40., 
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The Consumers’ League recognizes a permanent task awaiting 
it in co-operating with state commissions and wage boards, in 
keeping alive hope, interest, and activity among the most indus- 
trially depressed women workers. It knows that the same quali- 
ties of youth and irresponsibility among the unorganized girls in 
factories will persist in the future which have kept their wages down 
in the past. And the same burden of lack of the English language, 
and dispersion of working-places, will weigh upon the newly im- 
migrated workers, both men and women. 

In September, 1908, the International Conference of Con- 
sumers’ Leagues held in Geneva, Switzerland, unanimously 
approved of minimum-wage boards and adopted a resolution 
formally recommending all the participants in the conference to 
agitate in their own countries for legislation establishing such 
boards. Following this action the National Consumers’ League 
of the United States at its annual meeting incorporated minimum- 
wage legislation as one plank in its ten years’ program, and entered 
upon a campaign of education on the subject, which has been 
carried on with vigor. 

The readiness of legislatures and voters to act after so brief 
an agitation of the subject is perhaps explained by the obviousness 
of all the factors of the problem. The increased cost of living is 
a universal daily experience which none can dispute. It affects 
voters and lawmakers and inclines their minds to act in response 
to appeals for relief in behalf of the most depressed wage-earners. 
The proposed method is, moreover, ready to our hands. It is 
commended by twenty years of experiment in Victoria. Its use- 
fulness there has been shown by the action of the other Australian 
colonies which, with the single exception of West Australia, an 
industrially undeveloped region, have adopted it, while in no place 
has it ever been abandoned. Finally, the obvious reasonableness 
of the method itself in bringing to bear the experience of all the 
parties concerned doubtless completes the explanation. 

The advocates of minimum-wage boards are animated by the 
hope that the boards may produce far-reaching indirect effects. 
Thus child labor can be more effectively minimized and school life 
prolonged, when unskilled fathers attain a living wage for the 
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maintenance of their families, and when minors must be paid a 
reasonable wage and can no longer be had forasong. Tuberculosis 
can be warded off when wage-workers can more universally afford 
a nutritious dietary, and the tuberculosis crusade may thus become 
a less hopeless undertaking. Those cases of insanity which arise 
from worry over insufficient wages combined with physical deple- 
tion due to a too low standard of living may reasonably be expected 
to diminish when wages are rationalized. And the same reasoning 
applies in great measure to alcoholism among wage-earners. The 
social evil can be combated when honest labor enables girls—as 
in tens of thousands of cases it now fails to do—to earn an honest 
living and enjoy a share of decent recreation. The blunt weapon 
of the strike for better wages is supplanted when the joint intelli- 
gence of the interested parties is brought to bear for their own 
benefit and that of the public. 

In brief, the hope is cherished that through the extension of wage 
boards industry can be made increasingly to pay its own way in 


the form of living wages. 
FLORENCE KELLEY 


NATIONAL ConsuMERS’ LEAGUE 
New Yor«k City 
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SOME ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF IMMIGRATION 
BEFORE 1870. I 


Until the last quarter of the nineteenth century, the attitude 
of the press and of public men in the United States was with few 
exceptions strongly favorable to immigration. Even though 
foreigners were not liked personally, it was commonly believed 
that agriculture, industry, and the general development of the 
country were promoted by their arrival. The virulent but futile 
opposition to them in the years of the Know-Nothing movement 
grew out of the rivalry of political parties; and in the main its 
leaders drew their arguments from social and religious considera- 
tions. A few among these leaders, however, urged every objec- 
tion to immigration that can be heard from its opponents at the 
present day. 

Prominent among such objections was the abnormal contribu- 
tion of foreigners to the list of paupers and criminals; and it can- 
not be denied that this argument was abundantly supported by 
official statistics. As early as 1823 the New York secretary of 
state reported to the legislature that of 6,986 permanent and 15,215 
occasional paupers in the state no less than 5,883 were foreign 
born.t As immigration increased so also did the proportion of 
alien paupers; and ten years later in the New York City poor- 
house there were 988 natives and 752 foreigners. Of the latter 
460 were Irish, 140 English, 47 Germans, 35 Scotch, 11 French, 
and 59 from other foreign countries.? Some of the interior counties 
suffered relatively even more than the city on account of the 
arrivals by way of Canada. In Clinton and Niagara counties 
at that time the alien paupers outnumbered the natives four to 
one.s The burden of other states, considered in proportion to 
their immigrant population, was equally great. The Baltimore 
Trustees of the Poor reported in January, 1832, that of 1,160 
admitted to the almshouse during the previous year 487 were 
foreigners, of whom 121 had not been in this country a week, and 

* Niles’ Register, XXVI, 265. 

2 Ibid., XLVI, 244. 3 Ibid., XLIX, 69. 
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281 less than six months. In the Boston almshouse there were 
at that time 258 foreigners, more than half of them being Irish, 
and 206 natives.? The following year the South Boston almshouse 
received 340 natives and 613 immigrants;> while the Boston Free 
Dispensary treated 854 Americans, and 1,234 Irish, 72 English, 
10 Germans, 9 Danes, and 6 Swedes, or altogether 1,331 foreigners.‘ 
In that year the Philadelphia almshouse admitted 1,676 natives 
and 1,895 immigrants of whom 1,303 were Irish;’ while the city 
jail on the preceding first of January confined 316 natives, 48 Irish, 
20 English, ro Scotch, and 10 Germans. At the same time the 
Charity Hospital of New Orleans received as temporary and 
permanent patients 1,677 natives and 4,287 foreigners, of whom 
2,354 were Irish, 503 Germans, 399 English, 262 French, etc.’ 
An agent appointed by the city government of Boston reported 
that in 1835 the almshouses of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
and Baltimore contained 4,786 natives and 5,303 immigrants.® 
A committee of Congress estimated that at this period more than 
half of the paupers in the United States were foreigners costing 
the taxpayers about two and a quarter million dollars a year. 
It was further stated that 603 out of 800 convicts at Sing Sing 
were aliens. The mayor of New York said that on September 8, 
1837, there were 2,045 aliens among the 3,332 inmates of the 
city hospital, almshouse, bridewell, and penitentiary,” and that 
in one day more than 1,300 Irish applied to the almshouse for 
relief.* The Board of Guardians in Philadelphia found that of 
the 2,781 admitted to the poorhouse in 1836, the Americans 
numbered 1,515, Irish 884, English 140, Germans 108, Scotch 35, 
British Americans 14, French 19, Welsh 9, etc.” 

In the following decade, when immigration had greatly increased, 
the number of criminals and paupers among the immigrants grew 
in proportion. In New York in 1844 nearly two-thirds of the 


Niles’ Register, XLIII, 133. Ibid., 43. 

2 Ibid., 223. 6 Tbid., XLII, 257. 
3 Ibid., XLVII, 133. 1 Ibid., XLIX, 62. 
4 Ibid., 198. 8 Ibid., XLIX, 60. 


9 25th Cong., 2d sess., House Report, 1040, 3. 
10 Tbid., 6. Ibid., 8. Ibid., 34. 
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inmates of the two state prisons were aliens; in the Maryland 
penitentiary the aliens numbered half, but in Massachusetts they 
were less than a fourth of the state prisoners.* Of the state paupers 
in Massachusetts, however, the foreign born at that time formed 
considerably more than a half. Three years later only 804 of 
the 2,434 inmates of the Boston almshouse were natives, and even 
of these 314 were the children of immigrants. In the twelve 
years beginning with 1842 the Pennsylvania hospital admitted 
7,291 natives, 7,938 Irish, and 2,605 from other countries.‘ By 
1850 the census enumerators found that 68,538 foreigners and 66,434 
natives were being maintained from the public funds of the dif- 
ferent states;> in other words one in thirty-three of the foreign 
born and one in 317 of the natives were paupers.® They also 
found that more than half of all those convicted of crime in the 
United States were persons of foreign birth? The American 
Almanac for 1855 gives the statistics of conviction for penitentiary 
offenses for the following states: 


286 259 


For minor offenses against the law the foreign born appear in a. 
yet more unfavorable light. Thus there were taken to the New 
York City prisons in 1853, 6,102 natives and 22,229 foreigners;* 
and in 1855, 8,926 natives and 27,336 foreigners. In the first 


 Straten-Ponthoz, Forschungen tiber d. Lage der Auswanderer in d. Vereinigten: 
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2 Niles’ Register, LXVII, 384. 
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4 34th Cong., 1st sess., House Report, 359, 10. 
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week of August of that year the arrests for drunkenness were 
49 natives, 211 Irish, 16 Scotch, 12 English, 7 Germans, 3 Welsh, 
and 3 French. In the following week for the same offense the 
arrests were 28 natives, 218 Irish, and 68 other foreigners.t In 
the same year, the mayor of Philadelphia reported, the police 
arrested 10,657 natives and 28,000 foreigners.? The Boston police 
reports for November, 1855, show 219 natives and 969 foreigners 
arrested. In the town of Newark during the year 1855 the arrests 
were 171 natives and 623 foreigners, of whom 533 were Irish. 
According to the census of 1860 on June 1 there were enumerated 
50,383 native and 32,408 foreign-born paupers; while those main- 
tained from public funds during the year were: natives 158,756, 
and foreigners 160,787. Of the criminals convicted during the 
year 32,766 were natives and 65,736 were immigrants.‘ 

Before these statistics are used as an indictment of the American 
policy then favoring immigration, several noteworthy facts should 
be considered. In the first place, 

A great majority of Irish immigrants and a very large part of all others 
were of the poorer classes among whom life is generally shorter. In this 
country a large proportion lived in the densely crowded and unhealthy parts 
of the cities in small and unventilated rooms, tenements, or dwellings on 
narrow, often filthy and undrained streets, lanes, and alleys. Often whole 
families occupied single rooms, where all the occupations of life were carried 
on, and the sick and the dying had no other place. The married women 
and children, the men when at home, were compelled to dwell in and breathe 
this unhealthful atmosphere. Their strength was not so well maintained by 
digestible and nutritious food. The men were engaged in the hardest labors 
and often in unhealthful conditions and circumstances, in wet, in mud, exposed 
to excessive colds and storms and heat. Whatever of dangers and disease 
follow these hardships and severe labors they fell more upon the foreigners 
than the Americans and caused more sickness and impaired more life among 
them. 

The usual conditions of life among the foreign-born inhabitants 
not only raised the rate of mortality among them,® but in fully 
equal degree promoted pauperism and crime. The expense to 

* 34th Cong., rst sess., House Report, 359, 5- 

2 Tbid., 4. 

3 Busey, 120, 124. 5 Census of 1860, Misc. Statistics, 279. 

4 Census of 1860. 6 Ibid., p. lx. 
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the country of maintaining the alien poor should be regarded 
as a part of the cost of getting performed the “hardest labors, 
in unhealthful conditions and circumstances, in wet, in mud, 
exposed to excessive colds and storms and heat,” attended by 
danger and conducive to disease. That the cost of such labor did 
not outweigh its value was the belief of those who then determined 
American policy. In the last forty years science has enabled us 
to meet in comparative safety unhealthful conditions and circum- 
stances that to a former generation were irremediable. But 
previously certain kinds of work had to be performed, in spite of 
such conditions, in the course of industrial growth; native Ameri- 
cans were unwilling to undertake it, and, to use the expression of 
Alexander Hamilton, we “‘traded upon a foreign stock of labor.” 
Much of the pauperism and some of the crime among the immi- 
grants were a necessary incident of the sort of work they were 
used by Americans to do. The burden thus arising, however, was 
not equably distributed among the communities that benefited 
from their labor. By far the greater part of their poverty was 
relieved in the cities where their poor congregated, whereas their 
labor was widely employed over the whole face of the country. 
The almshouse commissioners of New York in 1837 said that a 
fruitful source of pauperism was the departure of immigrant men 
from the city in search of work, for the authorities were obliged 
to provide for their families in their absence. Seven-tenths of 
the applications for outdoor relief, they added, were from Irish 
women whose husbands were out of the city." 

In the second place, it should be remembered that a large pro- 
portion of the destitute immigrants were but a temporary burden 
upon public charity. The American consul at Hesse Cassel 
reported in 1836 that thousands of people landed penniless in the 
United States, not because they were shiftless seekers after public 
bounty, but because they were seduced by the representations of 
shipping agents and others into selling even their clothes to pur- 
chase a ticket to the land of opportunity.2 Twenty years later 
the New York secretary of state asserted that “most of the immi- 

* a5th Cong., 2d sess., House Report, 1040, 103. 

* 34th Cong., 1st sess., House Report, 359, 19. 
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grants exhausted their means in reaching this country.’”* Even 
those who arrived with some means were often thrown into tem- 
porary destitution by illness, by loss of employment, or by the 
fraud and extortion of those that lived by preying on them before 
they learned to care for themselves under their new surroundings. 
Many who received aid did not remain permanently dependent 
on society. Some help they required in order to tide over a period 
of distress; but once started in a self-supporting life they became 
useful contributors to the public welfare. Very significant of this 
is the fact that during the census year 1860 more immigrants than 
natives received public aid, whereas on the day of the enumeration 
the foreign were to the native paupers only as three to five. 

One other fact is worthy of consideration in this connection. 
If a foreigner were sick or in need he was almost invariably 
dependent on public charity. The native was apt to be cared 
for by his friends and kindred among whom he lived. The friends 
and kindred of the immigrant, if he had any, were not likely to 
be in a position to contribute greatly to the relief of his distresses. 
Furthermore, it was more the custom in foreign countries than in 
the United States to appeal to public institutions rather than 
to rely on private beneficence however affectionately bestowed. 
This was peculiarly true of Ireland, and the Irish brought their 
habits of dependence with them. In New York City the natives 
were only a third of the poorhouse inmates, ‘“‘and this,” said the 
almshouse commissioners, “is partly because Americans go there 
as a last resort while the Irish go if their toe aches.”* Conse- 
quently, nearly the whole burden of poverty among foreigners 
was thrown upon the public, and appeared in official statistics. 
Among natives, on the other hand, the greater part of the want 
and suffering that arose was privately relieved. It follows that 
official statistics, however full and accurate, are no true indication 
of the relative strength of the drain upon society made by immi- 
grants and of that made by indigent natives. 

When all is said, however, the fact remains that the absolute 
cost to this country of crime and pauperism was enormously 
increased by immigration. 

* Busey, 111. 2 34th Cong., 1st sess., House Report, 359, 105. 
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Some part of this increase was due to the selfish and nefarious 
efforts of certain foreign countries to rid themselves of undesirable 
inhabitants by shipping them to the United States. How many 
were thus transported for their country’s good it is impossible to 
discover, for the obvious reason that the authorities engaged in 
the practice attempted to conceal it. By 1836, however, the evil 
had attained such dimensions that the United States consuls 
abroad were instructed to look into it and communicate the results 
of their inquiries to the Secretary of the Treasury. From the 
Irish ports, Dublin, Cork, and Londonderry, it was found that 
no convicts or paupers were deported by the public authorities. 
The consul at Dublin wrote that it was common for the great 
land owners of Ireland to try to get rid of undesirable tenants by 
offering to pay the cost of transporting them to America; but the 
number thus sent, he added, was very small. From Scotch ports 
it appeared that none were sent. The consul at Liverpool reported 
that it had been the practice of the English parishes for some years 
to deport their superabundant inhabitants when they would con- 
sent to go. Those sent out were permitted to choose their destina- 
tion, and they invariably chose the United States. Convicts, 
the inmates of workhouses, and those too old and decrepit to 
support themselves were never sent; and such as did consent to 
go were presented with five or ten pounds on landing in America. 
The number thus transported, he added, was very small in com- 
parison with the total emigration. Thus, in 1830, of the 16,000 
emigrants embarking at Liverpool for the United States about 
600 were sent from the parishes, and in 1835 the poor people 
whose passage was thus paid numbered only 150 in an emigra- 
tion of 25,000. The report from Hull was of the same general 
tenor as that from Liverpool. The consul at London wrote that 
the total number transported from his consular district to the 
United States under the pauper deportation law in the year ending 
July 1, 1836, was 191. It was the small German states who seem 
to have been the chief offenders in this field. The consul at 
Munich denied that the Bavarian government had ever made a 
deportation of paupers to the United States, and a similar denial 
came from Hamburg. The consul at Hesse Cassel, on the other 
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hand, said that the authorities at Hamburg did sometimes trans- 
port criminals sentenced to long terms of confinement, and that 
many of them were sent to New York. He added, however, that 
the presence of numerous German paupers in the United States 
was owing, not to forcible deportation, but to the immigration 
propaganda and low passage rates which tempted and enabled 
many very poor people to go to America.* The most important 
contribution to our knowledge of the subject came from the consul 
at Leipzig, and his letter merits reproduction in full, partly because 
of the light it throws on the details of the practice, and partly 
because of the eminence of the man who wrote it. 


CONSULATE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Lerezic, March 8, 1837 

On your circular letter of July 7, 1836, I have made inquiries with respect 
to the transport of paupers from this country to the United States; but state 
affairs being in this country not so openly conducted as might be desired, I 
have not been successful until of late, when by confidential communications 
I have learned things which will require energetic measures on the part of the 
United States to be counteracted. 

Not only paupers but even criminals are transported from the interior 
of this country to the seaports, in order to be embarked there for the United 
States. 

A Mr. de Stein, formerly an officer in the service of the Duke of Saxe 
Gotha, has lately made propositions to the smaller states of Saxony for trans- 
porting their criminals to the port of Bremen and embarking them there for 
the United States at $75 a head, which offer has been accepted by several of 
them. The first transport of criminals, who for the greater part have been 
condemned to hard labor for life (among them two notorious robbers, Pfeifer 
and Albrecht) will leave Gotha on the fifteenth of this month; and it is intended 
to empty by and by all the work houses and gaols of that country in this 
manner. There is little doubt that several other states will imitate that 
nefarious practice. In order to stop it, I have sent a letter to the General 
Gazette of Augsburg, wherein I have attempted to demonstrate that this 
behavior was contrary to all laws of nations, and that it was a shameful behavior 
toward a country that offers the best market for German manufactures. 

It has of late also become a general practice in the towns and boroughs 
of Germany to get rid of their paupers and vicious members, by collecting 
the means for effectuatirzg their passage to the United States among the 
inhabitants, and supporting them from the public funds. 


* 25th Cong., 2d sess., House Report, 1040, 19 ff. 
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This practice is not only highly injurious to the United States, as it burdens 
them with a host of paupers and criminals, but it deters also the better and 
wealthier class of inhabitants of this country from emigrating to the United 
States. The property the latter class has of late exported to the United 
States annually has been calculated at a value of from two to four million 
dollars, and it is to be expected that this very profitable emigration would 
increase from year to year, in case the honest people of this country would not 
have to fear to be associated in the new country with the worst class of their 
countrymen. This indeed seems to be the secret motive of the above men- 
tioned measure. It is intended to stigmatize thereby that country which the 
wealthier class of farmers and mechanics commence to consider as the land 
of promise. 

F. List 
Hon. Levi Woopsvry, 
SEcT. OF THE TREASURY." 


Whether or not the letter of this distinguished economist to 
the Augsburg Gazette broke up the lucrative business of M. de 
Stein, it is impossible to discover. Certain it is, however, that in 
spite of the overwhelming evidence that this intolerable abuse 
existed, nothing was done about it by our national government. 
The only protection Americans had against such imposition was 
the requirement in some states that captains of vessels should give 
bond (which might be commuted by a small cash payment) to 
the authorities of the cities where they landed that the immigrants 
they brought should not become a public charge. Even this 
meager requirement was loosely enforced? and criminals and paupers 
in unknown but considerable numbers continued to come with the 
aid of their state or local authorities. The mayor of Baltimore 
notified President Van Buren in 1837 that a ship had just arrived 
from Bremen with fourteen convicts on board whose irons were not 
removed till the vessel reached port; he vainly asked for authority 
to prevent them from landing, and they were set at large in the 
streets of the city. In 1839 the United States consul at Hesse 
Cassel reported that Hamburg was sending from time to time con- 
victs sentenced for long terms, saying they were usually shipped 
from Bremen, whence their passage to this country cost only 
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sixteen dollars. In 1843 twenty-eight criminals were brought by 
dragoons from Wurtemburg to Bremerhaven; there they were 
provided with a small sum of money, put on board the ship Repub- 
lic, and sent to Baltimore, where in due time they landed unop- 
posed.? In 1844 the grand ducal government of Baden sent to 
New York a consignment of paupers who were transferred direct 
from the ship to the poorhouse.2 In France the would-be regi- 
cides Meunier and Quenisset had their death sentence commuted 
to transportation. They were sent to New Orleans where the 
latter was naturalized and voted in the presidential election of 
1844.4 The United States consul in Switzerland, Mr. Goundie, 
in 1846, wrote from Basel to the mayor of New York: “The 
town authorities and cantonal governments have been in the habit 
of sending their paupers to the United States, merely procuring 
them passage to New York and not providing them with a cent 
to proceed inland.” ‘‘Since the publication, however,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘of the New York act holding the owners, captains, and 
agents of vessels responsible for two years that immigrants brought 
dy them should not be a public charge, the paupers about to be 
shipped were provided with sufficient money to carry them out 
of New York.’ In the same year the United States consul at 
Hamburg detected ten convicts that were on the point of being 
shipped from Mecklenburg-Schwerin to this country. The authori- 
ties had not only given them money to pay their passage, but had 
even furnished them with certificates of good character. This band 
the consul was able by some means to turn back.’ In 1854, a 
single vessel brought among its passengers to New York a hundred 
and fifty paupers and fifteen convicts still in chains. Another 
ship arrived in the same port a few months later with a whole 
cargo of paupers from Switzerland who said that their expenses 
were paid by the municipality whence they came.? About the 


* Niles’ Register, LVII, 179. 

2 134th Cong., 1st sess., House Report, 359, 130. 

3 Kapp, Immigration to the Port of New York, 60. 

4 Ibid., 135. 
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same time another vessel brought thirty or forty convicts sent 
over by the Sardinian government." Fernando Wood, the mayor 
of New York, wrote to President Pierce, January 2, 1855: “‘There 
can be no doubt that for many years New York has been 
made a sort of penal colony for felons and paupers by the local 
authorities of several of the continental nations.’* Senator 
Cooper, speaking a little later in the Senate, asserted that the law- 
makers refused to adopt adequate measures of relief for fear of 
losing the foreigners’ votes.* In the same year the general agent 
for German emigration wrote from Leipzig: “It cannot be denied 
that the European governments and principalities have been in 
the practice of freeing themselves of their paupers and even of 
their more or less guilty criminals by sending them to America 
without making provision for their wants.”4 The local authori- 
ties of Belgium and Holland were at the time active in this work, 
and in 1855 more paupers arrived in New York from Antwerp 
than from any other port. The municipal government of Nieder- 
wyl in Aargan, however, contributed to us 320 paupers on a single 
ship. The immigration agents in Germany cautioned the deformed 
and crippled against taking passage for New York, and advised 
them to sail for Baltimore or New Orleans, where the law did not 
prohibit them from landing.5 

The German Emigration Society of New York exerted its 
whole influence against this obnoxious practice,° and with the aid 
of the State Board of Emigration Commissioners was able on 
several occasions to prevent ships from discharging objectionable 
passengers. The following protest against their activity exhibits 
a ludicrous conception of right and propriety. It is a preamble 
and resolution adopted by the authorities of Wurtemburg and sent 
to the Society in New York: 


WHEREAS, it has repeatedly occurred that German emigrants to America 
and among them natives of Wurtemburg who desired to return home on account 
of sickness and incapacity to labor, have been forwarded to this country by the 
German Emigration Society of New York, and 

WHEREAS, it is desirable that those who have once emigrated to America, 
and especially those who have been transported thither at the expense of the 


t Ibid., 139. 2 Ibid., 136. 3 Ibid., 140. 4 Ibid., 143. 5 Ibid., 145, 146. 
° Jorg, Briefe aus den Vereinigten Staaten, 50. 
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state or the communes, and are unable, whether or not it be through any 
fault of their own, to earn their subsistence, should ‘not return here, to be a 
burden to the state or the commune (which in that case will have defrayed 
the expense of their journey in vain), and, 

WHEREAS, the American authorities are scarcely warranted to send back 
those who having once been admitted to the country cannot earn their sub- 
sistence in America, and 

WHEREAS, it is much less the business of the Geman Emigration Society 
of New York to promote the return of such individuals, therefore, 

Resolved that the necessary steps are to be hen to prevent their trans- 
portation back to this country.* 


Although these abuses were disclosed by congressional investi- 
gation in 1838 and again in 1856, no action was taken to check 
them. Indeed, the committee that reported to the House of 
Representatives in 1856 presented a long but inconclusive dis- 
cussion of the question whether Congress had the power to regulate 
immigration at all, and quoted a number of conflicting decisions 
that had been handed down on the subject by the Courts.2 In 
1866 Senator Sumner offered a joint resolution, which was passed 
and approved, protesting against the pardon by foreign govern- 
ments of convicts for infamous offenses on condition that they 
should emigrate to the United States; and speaking in support 
of the resolution he adduced several recent instances to show that 
the practice was maintained at that date. A bill making it a 
penal offense to import convicts into our territory was introduced 
in 1867 at the instigation of Friedrich Kapp, chairman of the New 
York Board of Emigration Commissioners; but it was brought in 
too late in the session, and though it passed the House, the Senate 
did not act upon it.‘ Indeed, the transportation of paupers was 
still kept up in the seventies by the English vestries, the Swiss 
cantons, the Grand Duchy of Hesse, and other countries;5 and 
there is strong evidence that it had not ceased in the following 
decade. It was not till 1882 that Congress, in the first general 
immigration act, prohibited the landing of all foreign criminals, 


* 34th Cong., 1st sess., House Report, 359, 21. ® Ibid., 23 ff. 
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except those convicted of political offenses, all lunatics, idiots, 
and persons likely to become a public charge, and empowered 
the Secretary of the Treasury to deport such as were detected. 
Experience soon showed that even a federal law on this subject 
was difficult to enforce so long as foreign authorities connived at 
its evasion. But along with the growing strictness of our immi- 
gration regulations and the tightening of their administration, 
there developed in Europe a fuller sense of the insulting character 
of the practice as being in the words of Friedrich List “contrary 
to all laws of nations and . . . . a shameful behavior toward a 
country that offers the best market for European manufactures.” 


Frequent efforts were made by nineteenth-century writers to 
show that the burden of poverty and crime imposed on this country 
by immigration was overbalanced by the capital that foreigners 
brought with them, and overwhelmingly outweighed by the money 
value of the immigrants themselves. It may be said categorically 
that such efforts were utterly futile. It was impossible to ascer- 
tain with any degree of accuracy the money thus imported; and 
no attempt was made (nor could it in the nature of the case have 
succeeded) to discover how much of it was used unproductively 
by the immigrants after landing. Without doubt, the foreigners, 
especially the Germans, brought with them a considerable amount 
of property.’ Secretary Upshur in a report to the President in 
1843 says the Bavarian government knew that about 23,000 of 
its subjects emigrating to the United States from 1835 to 1839 
took with them $2,800,000; and he adds that twice as much 
was probably taken without the knowledge of the government in 
order to avoid the export duties.2 From 1844 to 1851 the property 
brought by Prussians and Bavarians is said to have averaged $180 
per capita, while that brought by Hanoverians amounted to only 
$60.3 Taken altogether, it was estimated that the capital brought 
to the United States by immigrants before 1860 reached $400,- 
000,000.4 Edward Young, chief of the Bureau of Statistics, in 


* Brauns, Amerika, und die moderne Vilkerwanderung, 284. 
2 Niles’ Register, LXV, 263. 
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a special report on immigration in 1871, put the amount possessed 
by alien passengers at $68 apiece, nearly all of which was consumed 
in taking them to their destination, and supporting them till they 
found work.t Two years later an investigation undertaken for 
Congress led to the conclusion that the money and property 
imported amounted to as much as $150 for each immigrant.? 
The wide difference of these estimates shows that they were all 
untrustworthy. Whatever its amount may have been, a great 
deal of the property brought consisted of tools, agricultural imple- 
ments, household effects of sentimental value, and other goods 
that were of little or no use under American conditions. Among 
the Handbooks, Guides, and innumerable other publications for 
the use of emigrants there was hardly one that did not warn them 
against taking such impedimenta to America, and yet there is 
abundant evidence that the warning was in vain. Such immi- 
grants as converted their property into cash so frequently found 
the possession of it a temptation to extravagance, and were exposed 
to such fraud and extortion, that it was commonly thought to be 
better to begin life in America with no other possession than good 
health and good habits. That there were English, Scotch, and 
Germans who had enough capital to establish themselves in agri- 
culture or in trade cannot be denied, but as compared with the 
vast number of impecunious immigrants they were exceedingly 
few. On the whole, Young’s statement, that the means possessed 
by immigrants seldom sufficed to do more than take them to their 
destination and support them till they found employment, is borne 
out by the best evidence now obtainable. Furthermore, it should 
be remembered that a great part of the money in the hands of new 
arrivals was American money remitted to them by friends in this 
country to enable them to emigrate. The amount thus sent out 
of the United States is even more difficult to ascertain than the 
amount brought in, but scattered notices indicate that it was 
large. According to the Cork Examiner no less than £1,439,000 
was sent from America to Ireland in 1853 and £1,720,000 in 1854. 


* 42d Cong., rst sess., House Report, Exec. Doc. No. 1, p. x. 
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The English Commissioners of Emigration reported that during 
the five years 1848-52 they knew of remittances amounting to 
$19,384,480. Since this sum presumably takes account only of 
money sent back to England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, and 
since immigration to the United States from other countries had 
exceeded the immigration from the British Isles, the remit- 
tances sent to other European countries by American immigrants 
may reasonably be estimated at an equally large figure." During 
the succeeding eight years $36,807,253 were sent by American 
settlers to friends in England through the large mercantile houses 
and banks,? and how much more was sent through other channels 
is unknown. While it is undoubtedly true that this money was 
in the main acquired by productive labor, so that America received 
full value for it from those that earned it, yet it is none the less 
true that in being used to maintain dependents abroad or to trans- 
port immigrants, it was being diverted from other forms of pro- 
ductive investment in this country. It appears then that the 
United States paid the way of a very large proportion of the aliens 
who came hither, and furnished the money they possessed on their 
arrival. It also appears that the property brought by immigrants 
made a very small addition to the productive capital of this coun- 
try. In fairness, however, it should be added that a great part 
of this small addition was most usefully employed. For the immi- 
grants with property usually went to the interior where capital 
was sorely needed; and there they settled on the land or entered 
the occupations that were most necessary for the growth and- 
further development of the country. 
Still more futile were the efforts of contemporaries to fix the 
money value of the immigrants themselves, and yet these efforts 
were persistently made. In the early part of the century the 
publicists and statesmen of Europe usually concurred in the belief 
of J. B. Say that the departure of a hundred thousand emigrants 
was equivalent to the loss by their native land of an army of 
100,000 men, and that the gain to the land of their future abode 
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was correspondingly great. As the decades passed, it became 
obvious that the loss by emigration depended on the character, 
quality, age, and occupation of the emigrants; but it continued 
to be thought that the needs of America demanded all sorts and 
conditions of men, and that, aside from the criminal, diseased, 
and impotent, immigration was to her an unmixed blessing. It 
was thought that “‘with our undeveloped resources and our unoc- 
cupied territory any addition to our labor force of whatever charac- 
ter was a distinct gain.’”* It appeared to be a simple thing to fix 
the value of the average immigrant. For was he not a laborer, 
and was he not worth to America just what it would cost America 
to produce another like him? In short the value of a laborer was 
equal to the cost of rearing him to manhood, and this was put by 
Friedrich Kapp? and other writers at a thousand or twelve hundred 
dollars.’ 

The fallacy in this reasoning was obvious to Edward Young, 
who in his report on immigration in 1871 asserted that the value 
of an immigrant was not fixed by the cost of producing him but 
rather by the amount that he contributed to the wealth of the 
country. This amount Young estimated in a curious way. The 
average laborer received in wages nearly four hundred dollars a 
year; with this sum he purchased articles to satisfy his needs, 
and the profits to the American producers of these articles reached 
$160. But this average laborer supported a wife and two children 
who paid no profits, so that dividing $160 by four we find each 
immigrant to be worth $40 a year to America, and this capitalized 
at 5 per cent gave his value as $800! Men of more scientific 
training than Young agreed with him that the money value of a 
laborer was equal to the amount of wealth he added to the com- 
munity, but they tried a different way of estimating this amount. 
Thus Dr. William Farr, head of the statistical department of the 
registrar general’s office in England, held that the value of a man 
at any time was equal to his whole earnings during the remaining 

* Smith, Emigration and Immigration, 97. 
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years of his life diminished by the cost of his maintenance during 
those years. On this ground, in the thirty-ninth report of the 
registrar general, he fixed the value in England of the average 
emigrant at £175. On arrival in America his value would be 
much greater, for his earnings would be more and the cost of living 
about the same. Dr. Karl Becker, head of the German statistical 
office, followed the same method as late as 1887' in estimating the 
value of a German emigrant. The late Richmond Mayo Smith, 
whose book on Emigration and Immigration remains to the present 
day the most scientific American treatise in this field, pronounces 
this method “scientifically correct and . . . . the only one to be 
employed if we are determined to express in figures the value of 
this increase of our labor force.’’* Its only defect in Smith’s mind 
lay in the uncertainty that the immigrant would find an oppor- 
tunity to do useful work and thereby to earn wages;? and this 
uncertainty he believed did not arise before the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. If the estimates reached by this method 
were correct, then Thorold Rogers was right in saying that the 
importation to the United States ‘of adult and trained immi- 
grants . . . . would be in an economical analysis underestimated 
at £100,000,000 a year.’”4 

But the method was not correct, and the defect noticed by 
Smith was trivial as compared with others. It was based on the 
hypothesis that the laborer’s wages exactly equaled the amount of 
wealth he produced, and it requires little consideration to show 
that this is absurd. It may well be indeed that “in an ideally 
perfect society organized on the competitive plan, ... . every 
unit of labor could get what it produces, no more and no less”’;5 
but to take for granted such a society in nineteenth century America 
must make the reader stare and gasp. In some industries, with- 
out doubt, the wages paid to an individual laborer marked the 
employer’s estimate of that individual’s productivity, but the sum 
paid to his whole group of workmen did not indicate the total — 


* Schmoller, Jahrbuch fiir Geselzgebung, XI, 765. 

2 Smith, op. cit., 109. 3 Ibid., 113. 
4 Economic Interpretation of History, 407. 

5 Clark, Essentials of Economic Theory, 144, 145. 
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productivity of the group. It is a truism in economics that the 
total utility of a stock of goods is not found by multiplying the 
marginal utility of a unit in the stock by the number of units. 
Even if it were true, therefore—and it seldom was true—that the 
wages of a single immigrant were just equal to his productiveness 
as an individual, his wages multiplied by the number of immigrants 
would give no basis for estimating the economic value of immigra- 
tion to this country. 

Furthermore, many of the most useful Europeans who came 
to America received no wages in the ordinary sense. The Nor- 
wegian farmers in Wisconsin and Minnesota produced by tillage 
an amount of wealth that might perhaps be roughly estimated. 
But who can estimate the increase in the value of lands in those 
states due to their mere presence there? Who can determine 
the economic results of the location and growth of commercial 
centers, transportation facilities, public utilities of all kinds, in 
the creation of which their residence in the region was a determining 
factor? In 1870 there were 40,046 natives of Norway living in 
Wisconsin. To say that these people were worth to the United 
States just $40,000,046, no more and no less, is enough to show the 
utter absurdity of attempts to fix a money value for immigrants. 

It is as fortunate as it is obvious that a study of the general 
effects of immigration does not depend on ascertaining the value 
of individuals. Did they promote the economic growth of the 
country? If so, in what fields were they active: in agriculture, 
mining, commerce, manufacturing? Did they contribute labor 
that could not otherwise have been procured? Were they useful 
in organizing, guiding, controlling the factors of production? 
Were they teachers of new methods, the discoverers of new pro- 
cesses, scientifically applying knowledge that Americans did not 
possess? Such questions may not always be answered in full, 
but facts may be adduced that will throw sufficient light upon them 
to determine whether or not contemporary leaders of American 
policy were right in regarding immigration as a boon to the country. 


Tuomas W. PAGE 
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THE EARLY SALT TRADE OF THE OHIO VALLEY 


An abundant and pure supply of salt was a matter of great 
concern to the pioneers west of the Alleghany Mountains. Rela- 
tively, this commodity occupied a place of much greater importance 
then than now. It attracted attention because it was indispensable 
in the food of man and beast, and because the pioneers were always 
conscious of the uncertainty of the supply. It was, moreover, 
essential for the preservation of meat, and salted meat was one of 
the greatest staples of the agricultural interior. The first settlers 
labored diligently to discover springs and to establish the manu- 
facture of salt, the scarcity of which often caused them great 
hardships." 

On account of its importance, this commodity exercised a con- 
siderable influence in several directions. The effect upon the 
policy of both the federal and state governments was notable. For 
years saline springs were reserved from sale, together with several 
adjacent sections of woodland which were to furnish fuel for the 
manufacture. In some instances the treaties which the federal 
government made with the Indians at the time of their removal 
stipulated an annuity of salt.2 In a few cases the rental of the 
saline lands formed a considerable part of the revenue of the new 
states. Again, the income from such sources afforded a convenient 
asset to pledge as security for loans. At a later date, when the 
reserves were sold, the proceeds were in some instances devoted to 
educational purposes. In one case, in the free states of the Ohio 
Valley, the need of laborers in the salines afforded an exception to 
the law prohibiting the introduction of slave labor. 

*C. M. Walker, History of Athens County, Ohio, p. 120; S. P. Hildreth, Pioneer 
History of Ohio, p. 405; John Reynolds, Pioneer History of Illinois, p. 109; J. L. 
Bishop, History of American Manufactures, I, 278-95. 

2 The treaty with the Miamis in 1818 provided that the United States “will also 
cause to be delivered annually to the Miami nation 160 bushels of salt.” Cf. Senate 
Doc. No. 452, 1st sess., 57th Cong., p. 121. Also treaty with the Chickasaws, ibid., 


p. 122. 


3 Cf. infra. 
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In another direction also the influence of salt was felt, namely, 
in the localization of settlements. Not only were salt springs focal 
points for colonization, but in several cases the salt trade was an 
important factor in the industrial development of towns in the 
neighborhood of the sources. Finally, the commerce and maru- 
facture of the commodity occupied a place of great relative impor- 
tance in the life of the pioneers. 

The foregoing outline simply indicates ti~ directions in which 
the influence of salt was effective. It might be added that the 
salines of the interior have an ancient history. Remains formerly 
found both on and beneath the surface show that the springs have 
supplied races which may have antedated the Indians, and the 
roads, sometimes widening into great avenues,’ made by the wild 
animals on their way to the “licks” indicate how constantly the 
sources were sought by these creatures? In many cases the 
pioneers discovered salt springs by following the beaten paths of 
the buffalo.’ 

At present, the principal sources of the supply of domestic salt 
are in Michigan, New York, Kansas, Ohio, and California, these 
states ranking in the order named.‘ But before 1860 the supply 
came chiefly from New York, ranking first; from Virginia—the 
present West Virginia, with Kanawha County the largest and at 
times the only producer, ranking second; from Pennsylvania—with 
Allegheny, Westmoreland, and Indiana counties the principal pro- 
ducers, ranking third; and from Ohio, ranking fourth. The 
springs on the Wabash in Illinois, and those near Ste. Genevieve, 
Mo., once supplied a wide territory. Many other sources of the 
interior were worked, principally to supply a local demand. 

Before the territory north of the Ohio River was divided into 
states, the federal government by a number of acts sought to 
protect and develop the salt resources.’ This watchfulness was 

t John Bradbury in Thwaites, Early Western Travels, V, 276; J. H. Perkins, 
Memoirs, II, 250. 

2 Capt. Imlay, Topographical Description of the Western Territory of North America, 
etc. (ed. 1793), p. 136; Christopher Gist, Journal (ed. Darlington), p. 129. 

3 Imlay, pp. 135-6. 

4 Twelfth Census U.S. Manufactures, IX, Pt. III, 532. 

8 DeBow’s Commercial Review, XXIII, 359. 
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prompted partly by the desire to relieve the pioneers of a serious 
burden, and partly by the fear that the springs would be monopo- 
lized and the people oppressed." No doubt, also, many members 
of Congress believed that the salt springs were a valuable resource 
and should not be disposed of like ordinary property. In the early 
years of migration, therefore, the federal government inaugurated 
the policy of reservation. By an act of May 18, 1796, the United 
States surveyors were directed to note in their field-books ‘the true 
location of all mines, salt licks, salt springs, and mill-seats.’” 
Another step in this direction was taken on March 3, 1797, when 
certain salt lands within the boundary of the present state of Ohio 
were “‘reserved for the future disposal of the United States’’; 
and an act of March 26, 1804, ‘making provision for the disposal 
of public lands in the Indiana territory,” provided that “all lands, 
except section number six of each township which is reserved for 
the support of schools, and an entire township reserved for the 
benefit of a seminary of learning,” and ‘‘with the exception, also, 
of salt springs and lands reserved for the use of the same,” should 
be offered to the highest bidder.‘ 

But the federal government went further and offered encourage- 
ment to those who would work the sources. On March 3, 1803, 
an act was passed which placed $3,000 at the disposal of the presi- 
dent of the United States for the purpose of developing the springs 
on the Wabash. The same law, however, permitted the president, 
if he deemed proper, to lease the reserves, but under the condition 
that the term should not exceed three years.’ These citations are ~ 
sufficient to suggest the estimation in which the salt sources were 
held and the means employed to protect them. Owing to the rapid 
influx of population there was every reason to believe that the 
salines would increase in value, and thus the policy of reservation 
was continued for a number of years. In this connection, the land 
commissioner of the United States, writing to an agent at Jefferson- 

tT, M. Harris, Journal of a Tour, etc. (ed. 1805), p. 111. 


2U.S. Statutes at Large (ed. Peters), I, 466. The same law reserved the salt 
springs near the Scioto River in Ohio from sale. 


3 General Public Acts of Congress respecting the Sale of Public Lands (1838), 
PP. 51-52. 
4 Ibid., I, 107. 5 Ibid., I, 99. 
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ville, Ind., said: “Salt springs that we now consider not worth 
working may be found very valuable when the population increases; 
therefore it is advisable to retain them as public property.’ 

While the federal government was thus caring for the sources, 
the people of the interior displayed similar concern. As indicating 
their attitude we may take a petition of the territorial convention 
at Vincennes in 1802. Said this document: 

Your memorialists further beg leave to represent that one of the most 
indispensable articles of life (salt) is very scarce and difficult to be obtained; 
that for want of a sufficient number of salt springs in their country that difficulty 
must increase with the population, and if effectual methods are not taken to 
secure timber in the neighborhood of the salt springs from being wilfully or 
carelessly wasted and destroyed, they will in a very few years indeed be utterly 
destitute of that very valuable article. ... . Your memorialists, therefore, 
humbly beg the Congress of the United States to extend their bounty to this 
territory . . . . and vest the said springs in the legislature of the territory as 
soon as it is formed. ... 

When the states north of the Ohio were admitted to the Union, 
Congress placed the responsibility of protecting the saline springs 
on the new governments. Some of the sources were offered to the 
commonwealths, but under certain conditions. The most inter- 
esting of these were that the lands should ‘‘never” be sold, and 
that they should not be leased “for a longer period than ten years 
at any one time.” The acceptance of these terms guaranteed to 
the people at least a moderate amount of protection for their 
resources. The enabling acts of all these states contain a clause 
relating to salt springs. These laws differ in wording, but their 
general provisions were the same, and we may take as an example 
Section 6 of the enabling act of Illinois, approved April 18, 1818. 
This section submitted to the convention “for their free acceptance 
or rejection . . . .' that all salt springs within said state and the 
land reserved for the use of the same shall be granted to the said 
state, and the same to be used under such terms and conditions as 
the legislature of said state shall direct; Provided, The legislature 
shall never sell nor lease the same for a longer period than ten 


* General Public Acts of Congress, IT, 286. 
2 Indiana Historical Society Publications, I, 465. 
3 Cf. infra. 
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years at any one time.’* An act of April 30, 1802, offered to Ohio 
“‘the six-mile reservation, including the salt springs commonly 
called the Scioto Salt Springs, the salt springs near the Muskingum 
River and in the military tract, with the sections of land which 
include the same.”? The enabling act of Missouri approved March 
6, 1820, tendered to this state ‘all the salt springs, not exceeding 
twelve in number, with six sections of land adjoining to each.’’s 
At the time of the adoption of the first constitutions these gifts were 
accepted in the terms in which they were offered.‘ Thereby, 
provision was made in a general way to continue the federal policy 
of protection and development. The total amount of saline land 
donated to these states up to 1854, according to a report of the 
secretary of the interior, was 214,965 acres, distributed as follows: 
to Ohio 24,216 acres; to Indiana 23,040 acres; to Illinois 121,629 
acres; and to Missouri 46,080 acres.’ No grants were made to 
Kentucky, nor did any federal law of the description above indicated 
apply to that state. This was probably due to the fact that immedi- 
ately prior to her admission to the Union in 1792 Kentucky had 
been a part of Virginia. 

These donations were valuable not only because the states were 
enabled thereby to manage their own saline resources,’ but also 
because the rental was in some instances an important source of 
revenue, and because the sale of the land at a later date provided 
a considerable fund for the purposes of education. In Illinois, for 
example, the first governors paid great attention to the exploitation 
of the salt resources. The legislature passed a law on March 4, 
1819, authorizing the executive to lease any quantity of public 
land, not exceeding one section, on which salt water had been 
discovered, to prospective manufacturers of salt ‘on such terms 


U.S. Statutes at Large, III, 430. 

2 Ibid., II, 175. 

3 Ibid., III, 547. For Indiana cf. General Public Acts of Congress, I, 267, 321. 

4B. P. Poore, The Federal and State Constitutions, I, 438, 499; II, 1118. 

5 House Exec. Dec. No. 52, 1st sess., 33d Cong., p. 2. Also 23,040 acres were 
granted to Alabama, and 46,080 each to Michigan, Florida, Arkansas, and Iowa. 
The total grant to all the states for salines up to 1854 was 422,325. 

6 The policy of reservation was not a benefit in all cases. Sometimes it retarded 
development. Cf. Missouri Advocate and St. Louis Enquirer, August 20, 1825. 
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as were conducive to the public interest.’”* It was customary to 


make such grants free of rent for four or five or even for ten years, 
provided the lessees agreed to dig a certain number of feet for salt 
water.? In the case of Illinois, however, it would be a mistake to 
suppose that the governors were interested entirely in supplying 
the people with salt. They were anxious, also, to obtain as large 
a revenue as possible, and saw in the saline resources a means to 
thisend. The rental of the so-called Ohio saline in Illinois in 1819 
amounted to $9,600 annually. This sum was equivalent to more 
than one-third the yearly expenditure of the state in 1821 and 1822, 
including the civil list, incidental expenses, and special appropria- 
tions.s The great importance of the salt springs of Illinois as a 
source of revenue is indicated also by the fact that when, in 1810, 
the General Assembly authorized a loan of $25,000, the proceeds of 
the Ohio saline were particularly pledged for the payment of the 
sum.‘ The attitude of the people of this state toward the supply 
of salt is brought out in another connection. Lest the manu- 
facturers should want for laborers, provision was made in the first 
constitution that “no person bound to labor in any other state 
shall be hired to labor in this state, except within the tract reserved 
for the salt works near Shawneetown; nor even at that place for a 
longer period than one year at any one time; nor shall it be allowed 
there after the year 1825.”5 The expiration of this privilege caused 
the salt-makers considerable hardship,® and was one of the factors 
involved in the decline of the industry in this state. 

About 1825, the attitude of the western people in regard to the 
importance of their salt reserves began to change. Two events 
were responsible for this. The development of steamboat naviga- 
tion after 1811 made it possible, on the one hand, to distribute 
foreign salt brought to New Orleans; on the other hand, the salt 


* The Governors’ Letter-Books (Illinois), ed. Greene and Alvord, pp. xxi, 97. 
2 Ibid. 


3 Ibid., p. 46. 

4 Ibid., p. 7. 

5 B. P. Poore, op. cit., I, 445; “Territorial Records of Illinois” in Pub. Ill. State 
Hist. Library, No. 111, p. 119; N. D. Harris, History of Negro Servitude in Illinois, 
passim. 

6 Judge Hall, Letters from the West, p. 233. 
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industry on the Kanawha River was able to supply a large part of 
the upper Mississippi Valley. The less productive sources then 
began to lose their importance. As a result, the states, at various 
times, sought permission from Congress to dispose of their reserves. 
This privilege was granted to Ohio in 1824, to Illinois in 1828 and 
1831, to Missouri in 1829, and to Indiana in 1832. At this stage 
in their history the salt lands were again made to play a réle of 
considerable importance. The federal law applying to Ohio 
stipulated that the proceeds of the sale of the saline lands were to 
be “applied to such literary purposes as said legislature . . . . may 
direct, and to no other use, intent, or purpose whatsoever.” 
Illinois alone of the states under discussion was permitted to use 
the money derived from the sale of her reserves for other purposes 
than those of education. Briefly, the proceeds were to be devoted 
to “such objects as the said legislature may by law hereafter 
direct.’ Arrangements were now made in each state for the 
disposal of the salt lands and for the investment of the returns.‘ 
In Missouri, provision was made to carry out the federal statute 
by an act of February 6, 1837, whereby the governor was author- 
ized to invest the principal and interest of the saline fund together 
with additions made to it from other sources ‘“‘in some safe and 
productive stock to be known as the common school fund.”s In 
1840 the saline fund of Missouri amounted to $45,793. During 
the two fiscal years ending with 1840 the expenditure from this 
source for the use of common schools was $7,335.7 The proceeds 
from the sale of the reserves in Ohio amounted to $41,024, the 
income from which was used for public schools. The amount 

* General Public Acts of Congress, I, 401-2, 447, 456, 484, 491; U.S. Statutes 
at Large, IV, 364, 451. 

2 General Public Acts of Congress, I, 401-2. 

3 Ibid., I, 447, 491. U.S. Statutes at Large, IV, 558. 

4 Statutes of Ohio (ed. S. P. Chase), II, 1465; III, 1522, 1552, 1538. Laws of 
Indiana 1834-35, pp. 126-27. 

5 Appendix, Journal of the House of Rep. (Missouri), Adjourned Sess., 2oth 
General Assembly, p. 244. A portion of this amount was invested in stock of the 
Bank of Missouri. 

6 Appendix, Journal of the Senate (Missouri), 1st Sess., 11th General Assembly, 


PP. 551, 560. 
7 Ibid. 
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received in Indiana was $89,480, and this, also, was used for the 
benefit of common schools." 

The above discussion has given some idea of the early importance 
of the salt springs and of the policy adopted by the federal and 
state governments for the protection and disposal of the sources. 
But the influence of salt was effective in another direction, namely, 
in the colonization of the western country and in the localization 
of settlements. No doubt, in a general way, as the local historians 
assure us, the scarcity of this commodity was a serious handicap 
to development. In some respects it retarded settlement. More- 
over, the high price of salt endangered the growth of the meat- 
packing industry.2 Some pioneers even asserted that the scarcity 
of the article, which caused farmers to feed it to their cattle in 
sparing quantities, worked a detriment to the stock. Referring to 
the influence of salt in Kentucky, Captain Imlay said that “its 
scarcity and high price in some measure discouraged the settle- 
ment of the country”;* and S. P. Hildreth, writing about Ohio, 
said: “Salt was a great scarcity and a serious drawback on the 
prosperity of the country and a source of annoyance to the 
people.’’s> Some idea of the scarcity of this commodity may be 
obtained from its price. In Ohio, during the years 1790-1800, 
salt sold for from $6.00 to $16.00 per bushel, according to the 
locality and the season of the year. Joseph Doddridge, referring 
to western Virginia, testified that he had seen $12.00 given for a 
bushel of alum salt, and recollected when it was reduced to $5.00 
because of the improvement of the mountain roads.? Even at 
Pittsburgh, which was one of the most accessible places west of the 

* Report Amer. Hist. Assn., 1, 243. 

2 DeBow’s Commercial Review, XXIII, 134 f. A writer estimated the loss to the 
people of the United States due to the use of impure salt at about one million dollars 
annually. Cf. also Edwardsville (Illinois) Spectator, January 8, 1822, which asserted 
that the cause of the relative low price of western meat in eastern markets was due 
to the use of impure salt. 

3 Cong. Debates, VII, Pt. II, 130; Thwaites, Early Western Travels, III, 247; 
V, 268; Hildreth, p. 406. 

4 Imlay, p. 135. 5 Hildreth, p. 406. 

6 Walker, p. 120; Hildreth, pp. 405, 409, 260; T. J. Summers, History of Marietta, 
PP. 53, 244; Western Reserve Hist. Soc. Tract, No. 30, p. 17. 

1 Niles’ Register, XLI, 40, Supplement. 
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mountains, the price before 1800 was from $8.00 to $10.00 a 
bushel.t At St. Louis salt sold for $4.00 a bushel as late as 1808. 
With reference to this high price, Caleb Atwater, one of the early 
historians of Ohio, said: “‘For a farmer to send an ox team 100 
miles for a load of salt to the Scioto salt works, where he gave 
$3.00 or $4.00 a bushel for the article, and be on the road one 
month knee-deep in mud it could not be expected of him to sell it 
for less than $6.00 or $7.00 a bushel on his return home to his 
neighbors.” Many of the pioneers found it far more satisfactory 
to settle where a supply could be obtained on easier terms. Thus 
the great need of the commodity together with its scarcity had a 
strong tendency to attract population to those locations where it 
could be most readily procured. In some instances the settle- 
ments were actually drawn to the neighborhood of the springs 
where either a good profit could be made from the manufacture, or 
where the supply would be convenient. Sometimes it was sufficient 
to settle along the streams which afforded communication with the 
salt sources. 

It is not possible to trace this influence accurately or to weigh it 
definitely in each particular case because other forces were acting 
at the same time. Among these were the abundance of game, 
fertility and attractiveness of the surroundings, healthfulness of 
the locality, and accessibility. But the presence of salt water was 
a factor in the first settlement of Bullitt, Jefferson, Nicholas, Mason, 
Lewis, Henry, Boone, Carter, and other counties in Kentucky; of 
Muskingum, Jackson, and Jefferson counties in Ohio; of Gallatin 
and Vermilion counties in Illinois; and of Howard and Ste. 
Genevieve counties in Missouri. A few towns owed a considerable 
part of their early prosperity, and of course some additions to their 
population, to the salt trade originating in their locality. These 
places were Shawneetown, Ill., Ste. Genevieve, Mo., Zanesville, 
Ohio, the Blue Licks, Ky., and a few of the towns along the 
Kanawha in the present West Virginia. The salt traffic of the 
Allegheny, including that with western New York during the years 


tG. H. Thurston, Pittsburgh As It Is, pp. 98-100. 
2 History of Ohio (ed. 1838), p. 168. 
3 Cf. infra. 
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1800 to 1812, and with the Conemaugh and Kiskiminitas after the 
latter date, added appreciably to the prosperity of Pittsburgh. 
Historians of Marietta assert that the rumored nearness of salt 
water was one of the causes which invited settlement at the mouth 
of the Muskingum." 

The reports of John Finlay, John Filson, and Captain Imlay to 
the effect that salt existed in great abundance in Kentucky did 
much to encourage settlement. Prospective settlers now received 
the assurance that they would be spared the burden of an annual 
trip to the East. Filson stated that “many fine springs con- 
stantly emit water, which being manufactured, affords great 
quantities of fine salt”;? and Imlay said that the springs of Ken- 
tucky alone, under proper management, would be sufficient to 
produce salt for all the western country. He referred to at least 
twelve sources between the Big Sandy and the Cumberland. The 
first salt works in Kentucky were erected at Bullitt’s Lick in the 
present county of the same name.‘ About 1785 Filson stated that 
this was the only spring “improved.” It was of great importance, 
affording salt enough for the settlers of Kentucky; small quantities 
were even exported to the Illinois country.’ According to the 
geographer Jedidiah Morse, Bullitt’s Lick, in 1796, “although in 
low order, has supplied this country and Cumberland with salt at 
twenty shillings per bushel and some is exported to Illinois.’ 
Before 1800, Mann’s Lick, in Jefferson County, was one of the 
principal sources of supply for the frontier settlements.’ 

Other sources which exerted a great influence on the welfare of 
the pioneers of Kentucky were the Upper and Lower Blue Licks 
on Licking River. These springs contained not only common salt, 
but other mineral ingredients. This water was consumed through- 
out the West and Southwest as a preventive for certain disorders. 
The sources were visited annually by hundreds of persons. As 
one writer informs us, the Blue Licks had a threefold value to the 


tT. J. Summers, p. 53; J. H. Perkins, II, 376. 

2 John Filson, “‘ Discovery and Settlement,” etc., in Imlay, p. 304. 

+ Imlay, p. 135. 

4L. Collins, History of Kentucky, I, 100. 

5 Filson, p. 304. 6 Collins, II, roo. 1 Ibid., pp. 20, 370. 
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first settlers: they supplied them with salt; they were a great 
medicine chest; and they attracted a great quantity of game." 
The Upper Blue Licks were discovered by John Finlay and others 
in 1773. The tract including the springs fell by lot to Finlay and 
he settled there after the Revolution. It was to the Lower Blue 
Licks that Daniel Boone with a party of thirty came, in 1778, when 
the settlers at Boonesborough were in distress for want of salt, to 
procure a new supply.” Boone was captured by the Indians and 
during the course of his captivity was taken to the Scioto springs 
which later played an important part in the history of Ohio. On 
April 15, 1794, “good old Kentucky salt” was advertised for sale 
in Cincinnati,3 then a village in the sixth year of its existence. 
The product was probably brought down the Licking River from 
the Lower Blue Licks. 

The pioneers of Kentucky were also supplied with salt from 
Drennon’s Lick in Henry County, which was once a popular 
watering-place;* from Big Bone Lick in Boone County (noted 
particularly for the large number of bones of the mammoth found 
in the vicinity) ;5 from Kenton salt wells in Carter County;* and 
from sources at Vanceburg in Lewis County.’? Nathaniel Massie, 
a pioneer of Ohio, was once a part owner in salt springs on the 
Little Sandy. This property was rented about 1799 for 400 bushels 
of salt. At this time the product was worth at the works from 

* Perkins, II, 250. 

2 “ Adventures of Colonel Daniel Boone,” in Imlay, p. 343; E. S. Ellis, Life and 
Times of Colonel Boone, pp. 96-97; Collins, II, 656. 

3 Collins, II, 113. We might infer from Filson’s reference to “two fine salt springs 
where a great plenty of salt may be made” that salt was not manufactured at the Blue 
Licks in 1784 (cf. p. 286). But salt was made there in 1788, and it was stated that 
1,000 gallons were required to produce a bushel of salt. Cf. Ohio Arch. and Hist. 


Soc. Pub., XV, 201; and “considerable quantities” of salt were produced at the same 
sources in 1795; cf. Ohio Arch. and Hist. Soc. Pub., XVI, 372. 

4Imlay, pp. 400-401; Collins, II, 339. 

5 Christopher Gist, Journal, p. 129; Thomas Jefferson, Notes on the State of 
Virginia (1832), p. 31; Collins, II, 52; Zadok Cramer in his Navigator for 1811, 
p. 117, said that Mr. Colquohoun, a Scotch gentleman, had two furnaces at these 
licks which produced 60 bushels daily. 

6 Kentucky Geol. Survey, 11, 366 (1857). 
7 Zadok Cramer, p. 103. 
8 Nathaniel Massie, A Pioneer of Ohio, pp. 19, 150. 
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$2.00 to $3.00 a bushel. Montezuma, on the Tradewater, was 
once a prosperous town because of its salt trade. It is worthy of 
note in this connection that salt sources were eagerly sought by 
the first settlers as most valuable property, since they yielded a 
good profit if developed by the owners in person, or a handsome 
rental if leased. The proprietors of works at Salt Lick Landing, 
Ky., about 1807, paid annually to the owners from 300 to 500 
bushels of salt for the use of the springs.? At this time the com- 
modity sold for from $2.00 to $3.00 a bushel. - 

Several years before 1800 the settlers of Ohio made a great effort 
to introduce the manufacture of salt into that territory. Even 
before Marietta was founded a few families had been located at 
salt springs in what is now Trumbull County by certain traders of 
Pennsylvania. Here they lived in peace and security, tilled the 
land, and manufactured salt which they sold to the Indians.$ 
This product was, therefore, made a means of procuring furs. 
The squatters, however, were driven out in 1785 by orders of 
General Harmar. 

The principal supply in Ohio during the pioneer days was 
obtained from Salt Creek, a branch of the Scioto River, where the 
celebrated Scioto salt works were afterward located; from springs 
on or near the Muskingum in Muskingum County, and from 
Morgan County. These places were frequented by pioneer salt- 
making parties, and later became the seat of a considerable industry. 
As early as 1794, several of the early settlers who had heard of the 
springs near the Scioto resolved to find them. Although an Indian 
war was in progress, the desire was so great to learn the location of 
the sources that a company was formed to search for them. That 
the discovery was considered of great importance is indicated by 
the fact that Mr. Green, one of the partners, sold his interest to a 
merchant of Philadelphia for $1,500.5 Small quantities of salt 
were made here by individuals on their own account. About 1808 
there were twelve or fourteen furnaces in operation producing from 


* Senate Doc. No. 47, 1st sess., 20th Cong., p. 19; Collins, II, 756. 
2 Thwaites, Early Western Travels, IV, 165. 

3 Western Reserve Hist. Soc. Pub., Tract No. 6, pp. 2, 6. 

4 Hildreth, p. 406. 5 Ibid. 
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50 to 60 bushels a week.’ In 1812 there were 16 furnaces in this 
locality having a total capacity of 70 or 80 bushels in twenty-four 
hours.? At this time salt-making was the only industry in that 
community. The Scioto springs conferred a great benefit upon a 
large portion of the middle counties of Ohio. The product was 
transported by packhorses from eighty to a hundred miles. The 
price, however, continued high, a bushel selling for from $3.00 to 
$4.00 as late as 1808.4 

The manufacture of salt in the Muskingum Valley was begun 
about the same time that the springs near the Scioto were first 
exploited. In 1797 salt imported from the East sold at Marietta 
by the quart or gallon at the rate of $8.00 a bushel.s Under the 
stimulus of the high price the settlers began to search for local 
sources of supply. A party sent out in 1795 failed to find salt 
water. Feeling seriously the “difficulties under which they 
labored,’’® the inhabitants of Marietta held a meeting and again 
sent out an exploring party of the best hunters and woodsmen. 
This time their efforts met with success. A company was formed 
of 50 shareholders, each subscribing $1.50. The organization was 
divided into classes of five men each who worked in rotation for 
two weeks at atime. The works were kept in operation night and 
day, the men standing regular watches. But even with these 
exertions the price was reduced only to $3.00 or $4.00, and the salt 
was of “inferior quality much impregnated with bitter water, or 
muriate of lime.”? When these salines became the property of the 
state by the gift of the federal government, they were leased to 
private parties, and the manufacture on a considerable scale 
was begun. 

The salt trade of the Muskingum was one of the great factors in 
the early commercial development of Zanesville. About 1826, the 

t Ibid., pp. 407-8. 

2 Topographical Description of the State of Ohio, Indiana Territory, etc., by a Late 
Officer in the U.S. Army (Cutler) (1812), p. 32. 


3 Ibid. 

4 Walker, p. 479; Henry Howe, Historical Collection, II, 238 (ed. 1891); Hildreth, 
Pp. 408-9. 

5s Summers, p. 244. 6 Hildreth, p. 477. 

7Ibid. Cf. also Summers, pp. 52, 53, 113; Walker, p. 123. 
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product of Muskingum County was estimated at 300,000 bushels 
annually.* In 1837, 500,000 bushels were said to have been 
manufactured on the Muskingum River between Dresden and 
Marietta.” A large part of this was sent to Zanesville where it was 
often treated as a cash article and bartered for wheat. Possibly 
the great attention given to the salt trade led the merchants of 
that town to neglect other opportunities, and when the Ohio 
canals were completed, Zanesville suffered a temporary decline 
owing to the diversion of a portion of her traffic. In this con- 
nection, Henry Howe said: “‘But though Zanesville seems thus 
favored by nature with all the facilities for manufacturing ... . 
her citizens have not turned their attention hitherto so much as 
they might have done in that direction. Their former great advan- 
tages in the salt and wheat trade seem, with other causes not 
necessary to speak of, to have shaped their course differently.’’ 

The principal sources of salt in Illinois during the pioneer days 
were the salines in Gallatin County, but the manufacture was 
pursued with varying success at other places.‘ The Gallatin 
County springs were resorted to by the early French inhabitants, 
and the product was carried to Vincennes whence it was dis- 
tributed among the traders. The industry was begun on a con- 
siderable scale at the time of the settlement of southeastern Illinois 
by the American migrants, and not only did the commodity 
supply the settlers in this locality, but shipments were made to 
western Kentucky and to the Cumberland River region of 
Tennessee. During the territorial days, the federal government 
leased the sources to private parties and apparently made an effort 
to stimulate the manufacture. In this connection, General White 

* Drake and Mansfield, Cincinnati in 1826, p. 11. 

2 W. G. Lyford, Western Address Directory, p. 204; Atwater, p. 18. 

3 Historical Collection of Ohio, II, 607; in the same connection see Warren Jenkins, 
Gasetteer of Ohio (1837), p. 490, and McClelland and Huntington, Ohio Canals, under 
Zanesville. 

4Thus salt was manufactured in Jackson County near Brownsville; in Ver- 
milion County near Danville; in Randolph and St. Clair counties, the seat of several 
of the old French settlements; and in Madison and Bond counties. Cf. Jilinois Geol. 
Survey, IV (1870), 22, 189; VI (1875), 216, 232; VII (1875), 31, 38; John Reynolds, 
Pioneer History of Illinois, pp. 110, 140; Illinois Monthly Magazine, 1, 45; J. M. 
Peck, Gazetteer (1837), p. 17. 
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of Equality, Ill., said: ‘In 1809, I was appointed agent on the part 
of the United States for the works at this place . . . . and was 
advised that the object of the government was to make the greatest 
possible quantity of salt at as low a price to the consumers as 
possible; these were the propositions offered by advertisement, and 
the leases were taken with strong covenants to make as much salt 
as could be made, and to sell it at a given price, generally 75 cents 
for a bushel of 50 pounds.’”* Under the financial strain of the War 
of 1812 the government changed its policy. The object now was to 
obtain as much rent as possible, and the salt-makers were per- 
mitted to charge $1.25 a bushel. This change of policy introduced 
new conditions into the manufacture. Another set of men leased 
the sources for $50,000 a year under the impression that the 
water was inexhaustible, and that the advance in price would 
enable them to pay their rent, and make a handsome profit. 
Unfortunately, several new features had been overlooked. The 
cost of manufacture was increasing owing to the consumption of 
the wood in the immediate vicinity of the springs, and the com- 
petition with the works on the Kanawha River was becoming 
keener than ever before.’ The demand, however, at one time was 
great and was “so far beyond the power of the works to supply 
that applicants for salt coming from Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana, 
and elsewhere were regularly ticketed and could be supplied only 
by waiting their turn.”* The output of the salines in Gallatin 
County in 1810 was estimated at 130,000 bushels.’ In 1827 the 
product was about 100,000 bushels. At one time upward of 1,000 
persons were at work at the salines in Gallatin County, and many 
miles of wooden pipe line were constructed to convey the brine 
from the wells to the furnaces.’ Shawneetown owed much of its 
early growth to the salt trade. Indeed, a large part of the popula- 

Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, XX XIX, 431. 2 Ibid. 

3 Geol. Survey of Illinois, TV (1870), 264; Hunt’s Merchant's Magazine, XXXII, 60. 

4 Geol. Survey of Illinois, VI (1875), 214. 

5 Annals of Congress, p. 2238, Gallatin’s report. 

6 Senate Doc. No. 47, 1st sess., 26th Cong., p. 18. 

7 Pub. of the Illinois State Hist. Lib., No. 9, p. 254. 


8 Thwaites, Early Western Travels, IV, 271; Reynolds, pp. 100-101; S. R. Brown, 
Western Gazetteer, p. 30. 
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tion was probably retained in this locality because of the profit 
derived from this traffic. ‘‘This place,” said Morris Birbeck, “I 
account as a phenomenon, evincing the pertinacious adhesion of 
the human animal to the spot where it once has fixed itself... . . 
The Ohio, by its annual overflowings, is unable to wash away the 
inhabitants of Shawneetown.”* The earliest American population 
settled here about 1800. On March 28, 1814, Congress provided 
that a tract not exceeding two sections in the Illinois territory 
adjoining Shawneetown should be laid out into town lots.? In 
1828 the place contained about 100 houses of which five or six were 
brick.’ 

For years before the American pioneers came to Illinois, the 
French occupants manufactured salt at a saline in the present 
Randolph County, and at a place in Missouri a few miles below 
Ste. Genevieve, called the Saline. At one time or another the 
settlements at both these springs were exclusively engaged in the 
manufacture of salt. From these sources were supplied not only 
the French colonists in Illinois, but many of the frontier posts. 
The abundance of salt, moreover, made possible the development 
in the Illinois country of a considerable trade in provisions, and this 
traffic in turn not only added to the prosperity of French Illinois, 
but was essential for the welfare of the settlements in lower 
Louisiana. As early as 1677 the salt resources of Illinois were 
referred to by Father Allouez, and in 1712, Father Marest, writing 
from Kaskaskia, said: “Besides the beauty of the place, we also 
have salt springs in the neighborhood which are of great benefit to 
us.”"4 In 1750 these springs of Illinois supplied “all the salt 
consumed in the surrounding country and in many of the posts 
which are dependencies of Canada.’’s 

The salines near Ste. Genevieve, Mo., were worked during the 
French and Spanish occupation and by the Americans until about 
1820.6 In 1700 a few French settlers were located here whose 

* Quoted from L. C. Beck, Gazetteer of Illinois and Missouri, p. 156. But Judge 
Hall said in his Letlers from the West: “‘No place in the western country has been more 
vilified than Shawneetown.” 

2 U.S. Statutes at Large, III, 113. 3 Judge Hall, p. 221. 

«Thwaites, Jesuit Relations, LX, 163; LXVI, 291. 

Ibid., LXIX, 221. 

6 Geological Survey of Missouri (1855-71), Broadhead, etc., pp. 302-3. 
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business was probably to manufacture salt.* These sources in later 
years supplied a wide market. Captain Philip Pittman, writing 
about 1766, said that “‘great quantities of salt were manufactured 
[here] and supplied to the Indians, hunters, and to the various 
settlements.’? About 1802, the product was said to have “supplied 
all Cumberland.’’ Although springs were found in western 
Kentucky and Tennessee, the scarcity of labor at this time retarded 
the development of the industry. Salt and lead were for many 
years the principal exports of Ste. Genevieve. It is possible that 
the nearness of salt springs was one of the factors, together with 
the occurrence of lead, involved in the founding of the old village 
about 1735. 

During the Spanish domination in upper Louisiana, and for 
some years later, there was a small salt settlement on the Meramec 
River. Referring to this establishment about 1804, Major Amos 
Stoddard said: ‘‘The salt works and mills on its borders are of 
great advantage to upper Louisiana and to the settlements in the 
Illinois territory.’”4 

The salt-makers preceded the farmers into Howard County, Mo. 
Springs had been noted here by Lewis and Clark on their way to 
the Far West, and the knowledge of the sources, in 1807, induced 
Nathan and Daniel Boone, sons of the celebrated pioneer, to estab- 
lish themselves with a party of others, in this locality at a place 
later called Booneslick.s During the subsequent years, until about 
1860, many of the interior settlements of Missouri were supplied 
from this source. The surplus was shipped to St. Louis. The first 
farmers did not come to Howard County until 1811.° 


t “Relation of Pénicaut” in Pierre Margry, Découvertes et établissements, etc., V, 
407; Louis Houck, History of Missouri, I, 277. 

2 Present State of the European Settlements on the Mississippi (ed. 1906), p. 95; 
cf. also Lieutenant Fraser’s account in Indiana Hist. Soc. Pub., Il, 411, and Thos. 
Hutchins, Description topographique, p. 42. 

3 Thwaites, Early Western Travels, III, 280. 

4 Sketches of Louisiana, p. 376. 

3 History of Howard and Cooper Counties, Missouri, pp. 91, 149; R. A. Campbell, 
Gazetteer of Missouri, p. 242. 

6 Salt was also manufactured by the pioneers in Cooper, Saline, and the adjoining 
counties in Missouri. Cf. Campbell, p. 781; Beck, pp. 231, 246; H. L. Conrad, 
Encyclopaedia of the History of Missouri, II, 130; V, 475; III, 311, 323; History of 
Saline County, Missouri, p. 121. 
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In the foregoing sections we have studied the influence of salt 
upon the policy of the state and federal governments, and its effect 
on the colonization of the interior. We have yet to consider the 
growth of the commerce and manufacture of that commodity. 

So long as the different sections of the interior did not possess 
ready communication with each other, the different salt centers 
continued to supply rather definite areas, and were sought periodi- 
cally by settlers for miles around. But the decline of the industry 
in many localities was inevitable as soon as steamboat navigation 
became a success. The salt sources differed greatly in the strength 
of their brine and, of course, the cost of manufacture was relatively 
high at the places where the brine was weak. The comparative 
advantages of the different sources in this respect is indicated by 
an analysis of the saline ingredients. At the Kanawha springs, 
about 1835, 75 gallons of water were required to produce a 
bushel of salt; near Zanesville, Ohio, 95 gallons were required; at 
other places on the Muskingum only 50 gallons were needed; but 
near Shawneetown from 120 to 280 gallons were required, and at 
Booneslick, Mo., about 450 gallons. Meanwhile, the cost of fuel 
was becoming an item of great importance, especially at the older 
sources where the wood in the immediate neighborhood had been 
consumed. It was found cheaper to convey the brine to the fuel 
and for this purpose wooden pipe lines were constructed, but this 
process was a matter of ever-increasing expense. The manu- 
facturers on the Muskingum and Kanawha consumed the coal of 
the vicinity;* but although this fuel was accessible near Shawnee- 
town, and elsewhere in the interior, it does not seem to have been 
used, at least in any important quantities. The salt-makers along 
the Kanawha enjoyed not only the advantages of strong brine and 
cheap fuel, but their facilities were the best for distributing their 
product and for procuring loans; and, while the producers elsewhere 
were often in want of laborers, those in western Virginia had the 
opportunity of employing slaves.’ 

* Hunt’s Merchant's Magasine, VIII, 361. John MacGregor, Progress of America, 
II, 657. 

: Casl was substituted for wood at Kanawha about 1817. Cf. Thwaites, Early 
Western Travels, X, 226, note. 


3 Edwardsville (Illinois) Spectator, January 13, 1824, quoting a Virginia paper, 
said that of 500 laborers employed half were slaves. 
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The principal feature of the salt trade of the Ohio Valley from 
1810 to 1830 was the rise of the manufacture along the Kanawha 
River. Meanwhile, a number of less-favored sources were aban- 
doned and the Virginia producers began to exercise a large control 
over the market. According to the census of 1810, 24,000 bushels 
of salt were produced in Ohio, 150,000 at the “‘ United States salt 
works”’ in Illinois, and 324,870 bushels in Kentucky. The product 
of Virginia amounted to 740,000." Prior to 1796, the settlements 
in western Pennsylvania secured their supply from east of the 
mountains, but about this time the discovery was made that by 
shipping provisions, whiskey, and castings to western New York, 
Onondaga salt could be procured at about half the price of that 
brought from the East.2 During the years from 1800 to 1812 
western Pennsylvania and the adjacent region of Ohio drew a 
supply from this source, although, at the latter date, Kanawha salt 
was beginning to come into the Pittsburgh market. In 1800, 
about 720 barrels of salt arrived at Erie from Onondaga. The 
receipts increased to 2,730 barrels in 1803; to 7,580 barrels in 1805; 
and to 14,340 in 1809.4 The value of New York salt brought into 
the Pittsburgh market was estimated by Zadok Cramer in 1810 at 
$40,000.5 Since the exports of provisions, etc., were about equal 
in amount, the business of that city directly related to salt was a 
large part of the ‘“‘passing domestic trade” which was estimated 
by Cramer at about one million dollars. This commerce was cut 
off during the War of 1812. The failure of this supply stimulated 
the industry on the Kanawha and was one of the principal causes 
of the introduction of the manufacture of salt on the Conemaugh 
and Kiskiminitas.6 In August, 1810, there were eleven furnaces 
on the Kanawha, each containing 60 kettles and making about 
400 bushels of salt a day.? In 1815 there were 52 furnaces in the 


1 Niles’ Register, V1, 210, 330, 395. 
2 Cramer, Navigator, 1811, p. 20; Thurston, pp. 98-99; Johns Hopkins University 
Studies, XX1, 36. 
3 Cramer, p. 20; T. Flint, Recollections, p. 24. 
4 Cramer, quoting figures obtained from the collector of the port at Erie. 
5 Cramer, p. 71. 
6 Bishop, II, 192; House Doc. No. 55, 1st sess., 21st Cong., p. 32. 
7 Cramer, p. 95. 
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same region, the total daily capacity of which was from 2,500 to 
3,000 bushels." 

By 1820 the Kanawha had become the largest salt-producing 
region west of the mountains, the annual product probably exceed- 
ing that of all the other works of the Ohio Valley taken together. 
The total amount of capital then invested was $696,000.2 At the 
same time the amount of capital invested in Indiana, Westmore- 
land, and Armstrong counties in Pennsylvania was $31,500. In 
the counties of Muskingum, Morgan, Jackson, and Guernsey, Ohio, 
the total capital amounted to $51,000, the greater portion of which 
was employed in the county first named. In Illinois, Bond County 
was the only one reported, the investment amounting to $1,200. 
The omission in this census of the works near Shawneetown was 
of course an error, since from other sources of information we learn 
that the output about this time was upward of 130,000 bushels 
annually.s In Missouri, Howard and Cooper counties were 
reported with a total capital of $15,500. 

During the decade from 1821 to 1830 the manufacturers of the 
Kanawha strengthened their control over the salt market of the 
interior, and because of this competition the industry in the region 
west of Ohio declined in importance. In the meantime, greater 
attention was given to the salt supply because of the growth of the 
western packing business. In some quarters the belief existed 
that the Kanawha producers were using their superior advantages 
to keep up the price, and an attempt was made to obtain a lower 
tariff in the hope of securing foreign competition.4 In 1828, there 
was “‘great excitement’”’ in several counties of Kentucky “caused 
by the Kanawha salt monopoly.”s Public meetings were held at 
which the western consumers were urged to decline to buy Kanawha 
salt, and to encourage the importation of a supply from Onondaga, 

t Niles’ Register, VIII, 135. 

2 U.S. Census 1820 (not paged). It is to be remarked that this census was noted 
for its inaccuracy. 

3 Beck, pp. 68-69; H. R. Schoolcraft, Travels, pp. 200-203; Edwardsville (Illinois) 
Spectator, October 26, 1824. 

4 Cf. evidence collected by Benton in Senate Doc. 196, 1st sess., 26th Cong. 


5 Collins, I, 34. 
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or even from foreign countries. During this period, Senator 
Thomas H. Benton undertook the burden of securing the removal 
of the salt duty.t A small tax was imposed on that commodity by 
the act of 1789, as a revenue measure, and the rate was changed 
at various times and removed entirely in 1807 upon the recommen- 
dation of President Jefferson. A duty of 20 cents was imposed 
in 1813 “to continue during the war and for one year after and no 
longer.”’ The tax, however, was not removed, but was lowered in 
1828, and the act of 1833 made it subject to periodical reductions. 
The manufacturers of Kanawha protested against the reduction. 
They insisted that foreign salt brought to New Orleans as ballast 
could be delivered in the Ohio Valley at a figure lower than their 
cost of production, since the steamboats with light up-river cargoes 
were willing to transport it at a low rate. As a result, the industry 
would be ruined. However sound this reasoning may have 
appeared, there does not seem to have been any danger from that 
direction. There was no startling increase in the importation at 
New Orleans after the reduction. In 1820, 112,000 bushels were 
brought in at that port; in 1828, 230,000 bushels; in 1830, 362,700 
bushels, and in 1835, 310,000 bushels. At least a portion of this 
was retained in New Orleans to repack some of the meat sent down 
from the upper country.4 From the consumer’s point of view 
there was great need of an abundance of pure salt. The product 
of the interior contained impurities which it was claimed injured 
meat, especially that transported through warm climates. It was 
urged that even Kanawha salt was not free from serious defects.5 
Many of the packers were anxious to procure the imported article. 
Moreover, it was maintained that the Kanawha manufacturers 
controlled the supply and manipulated the price. This the pro- 
ducers admitted, but urged that the control was necessary to 


* Cf. Meigs, Life of Thomas Hart Benton, chapter on salt. 
2 Senate Doc. No. 196, 1st sess., 26th Cong., p. 98. 

3 Ibid., pp. 92-93. 

4 DeBow’s Commercial Review, XXIII, 158; Cong. Debates, VII, Pt. II, 134. 


5 Edwardsville (Illinois) Spectator, November 7 and December 5, 1820; Illinois 
Monthly Magazine, I, 45; DeBow’s Commercial Review, XXIII, 133. 
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protect their industry from destruction. The result of the contest 
was that Benton failed to have the duty removed; but the industry 
in western Virginia and Ohio continued to prosper even under the 
system of periodic reductions of the tariff. 

According to information collected in response to a resolution in 
the House of Representatives February 21, 1829, there were 73 
works on the Kanawha producing annually 925,000 bushels; 85 
in Ohio producing 426,350 bushels; 19 in Kentucky with an output 
of 137,320 bushels. There were four works in Indiana. The 
output of Illinois was 138,000 bushels. The product of the sources 
along the Conemaugh, Kiskiminitas, and Allegheny rivers was 
estimated at 750,000 bushels from 38 works.? The total amount 
of salt produced in the United States at this time was 3,804,000 
bushels. 

The next two decades were noted for a further concentration of 
the industry in western Virginia and Pennsylvania and on the 
Muskingum in Ohio, and for the decline of the salt industry in the 
region west of Ohio. In the census year 1840, only 20,000 bushels 
were produced in Illinois, 13,150 bushels in Missouri, and 6,400 in 
Indiana. The condition of the industry in these states was about 
the same in 1850.4 

Another notable change was brought about by the construction 
of the Ohio canals, the result of which was to stimulate the industry 
along the Muskingum and Hocking rivers.’ In 1840, the total 
product of Ohio had declined to 297,350 bushels,® but during the 


The testimony was as follows: “In 1827,” said a committee of the manufacturers, 
“owing to the rapid and ruinous depreciation in the price of salt, the manufacturers, 
with a view of restoring the price and bringing the quantity made within the demand, 
restricted themselves to the production of 10,000 bushels to the furnace.” This 
plan failed; then a new arrangement was tried. A part of the furnaces when there 
were more than one on the same property were suffered to remain idle and the aggre- 
gate quantity of all made on the others which were kept in operation during the 
whole year.”” Cf. House Doc. No. 55, 1st sess., 21st Cong., p. 31. 

* House Doc. No. 55, 1st sess., 21st Cong., pp. 6, 9, 56. Cf. similar report in 
Senate Doc. No. 196, 1st sess., 26th Cong., pp. 66-68. 

3 Compendium of the Sixth Census, pp. 287, 299, 311. 

4 House Exec. Doc. No. 36, 1st sess., 33d Cong., pp. 3-5. 

5 McClelland and Huntington, p. 132. 
6 Compendium of the Sixth Census, pp. 275, 276. 
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next decade the output increased to 550,000 bushels. Of this 
Muskingum and Morgan counties along the Muskingum River 
reported 139,000 and 158,000 bushels respectively, and Athens 
County through which the Hocking flows reported 206,000 bushels.* 
This change is seen from another point of view. In 1839, there 
were shipped from Cleveland on the canal 109,916 barrels of New 
York salt of which about 35,000 were left above Roscoe and 75,000 
below that point. Five years later, only 44,320 barrels were shipped 
by the canal from Cleveland, of which only 10,000 were delivered 
below Roscoe.? 

After 1830 the demand for salt greatly increased owing par- 
ticularly to the development of meat-packing at Cincinnati and 
at many other places in the interior, and the quantity of the 
product at the great sources now increased to meet the new needs. 
The changes in the quantity produced in the Ohio Valley from 
1810 to 1860 may be summarized as follows: 


ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF SALT IN BUSHELS AT SPECIFIED DATES 
FROM 1810 TO 1860 


1810 1829* 1840 1850 1860ft 
Kanawha County 
Virginia. ....... 740,000 | 925,000 | 1,600,000 | 3,024,890] | 2,076,513** 
Western 
_ Pennsylvania. .. t | 750,000f 546,868§ 606,670|| | 1,011,800ff 
aaa 24,000 426,350 297,350 550,350 | 1,743,200 
|. eee 324,870 137,320 219,695 246,500 169,665 
t 6,400 t t 
150,000 138,000 20,000 20,000 35,000 
Missouri §§......... t 13,150 


* The census of 1820 in most instances gives only the capital invested. 

t Not reported. 

t Probably estimated too high. Cf. Senate Doc. 196, p. 66, formerly cited. 

§ Includes Allegheny, Westmoreland, Indiana, and Armstrong counties. 

|| Includes Allegheny, Westmoreland, and Armstrong counties. The total for the state was 519,100 
bushels or 90,770 barrels. 

q{ The total for the state was 3,479,890. 

** Included the whole product from Virginia. Of the fourteen works in the state, nine were located 
in Kanawha County. 

tt Includes all of Pennsylvania. All but a small amount was produced in Allegheny, Westmoreland, 
and Armstrong counties. 

tt Of the tota! product for 1860, 59 per cent, or 7,521,335 bushels, were produced in New York 

$§ Small quantities of salt were produced in Missouri at all these periods. References for the above 
have been given in the foregoing account. 


* Ibid., p. 275. ? McClelland and Huntington, p. 132. 
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The table indicates the increasing concentration of the industry 
in western Virginia and Pennsylvania and Ohio where the advan- 
tages were greatest. The manufacture was of little importance in 
the states west of Ohio after 1830, although springs were worked 
in a number of localities to supply a local demand. With the 
lowering of freight rates and the exhaustion of the fuel near the 
sources, the industry in these places was brought to an end. 


Isaac LIPPINCOTT 


Smita ACADEMY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


‘ 


NOTES 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


A New Era tn FEDERAL LEGISLATION 
DIFFICULTIES OF AN ExtrA SESSION 

THE DEMAND FOR TARIFF REVISION 

BANKING AND CURRENCY LEGISLATION 

A NEw Trust Poticy 

INDEPENDENCE FOR THE PHILIPPINES 

NEW RELATIONS BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOR 
PRESERVING THE CIVIL SERVICE LAW 


The outcome of the election on November 5 makes it practically 
certain that a very great economic transformation is about to be effected 
through the agency of the national government. For the first time in 
sixteen years, the Democratic party will be in full control of every 
branch of the administration. This implies three classes of changes: 
(1) alterations of legislative policy; (2) changes in executive manage- 
ment; (3) substitution of new personnel for old. In each one of these 
directions, new policies undoubtedly will lead to important develop- 
ments of an economic character. Among the many subjects of legis- 
lation affecting economic and commercial conditions that will be dealt 
with at an early date are currency, tariffs, the relations between labor 
and capital, civil service employment, and the status of the Philippines. 
It is probable that within eighteen months several of these topics will 
have been acted upon in an important manner. Effort is already being 
made to mold an entirely new set of executive policies with a view to 
use immediately upon the inauguration of President-elect Woodrow 
Wilson on March 4, 1913. The prospect of this action has already begun 
to produce important changes in business, including (1) the “holding- 
up” of orders for importations pending the development of the new 
tariff policy; (2) the economizing of reserves and the shaping of banking 
methods, with a view to such changes and rearrangements as may be 
necessitated by proposed action; and (3) the adoption generally of all 
possible safeguards against new legislative requirements calling for an 
alteration in present methods of carrying on trade. To terminate this 
uncertainty and to arrive at a settled policy at the earliest possible 
moment is now a task demanding the earnest effort of the newly elected 
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president and of his legislative advisers. The first problem to which they 
have been compelled to address themselves is that of a special session of 
Congress. 


In attempting to determine the question whether a special session 
of Congress should or should not be held, the prospective administration 
is confronted by a considerable difficulty. During the campaign, par- 
tial promises were given to campaign contributors to the effect that 
every effort would be made to avoid a special session. This was in 
recognition of the fact that a prejudice exists in’ business circles against 
any unnecessary sessions of Congress. It is felt that there has been far 
too much legislation within the past few years, and that a respite would 
be very acceptable. Since the election it has appeared that politicians, 
on the other hand, are very nearly unanimous in their demand for 
a special session. This is on the ground that the session is necessary 
in order to show that the party intends to carry out its pledges in good 
faith and is disposed to act as early as possible with reference to the 
issues on which it carried through the recent contest. Politically, the 
argument has been placed before Governor Wilson that it would be very 
injurious to the party if he were to defer action on the tariff until the 
regular session of 1913-14. By so doing he would compel congressmen 
to enter the next congressional election on the heels of a revision of the 
tariff, which invariably results in discontent and loss of prestige at the 
polls. He would, therefore, be courting defeat at the congressional 
election which falls in the middle of his term of office; and, should the 
party be in fact defeated at that time, he would be in an unfortunate 
position for the remainder of his administration, since, with one house 
of Congress lost to him, further harmonious action upon his policies 
would be out of the question. The political future of the party is thus 
necessarily weighed by the President-elect against the pledges made 
in the campaign, and against the expressed desire of the business world 
_ which profits by present rates of duty, that there shall be a further 
postponement of action until a year from the present date. 


Whenever the new Congress assembles, the tariff is the first issue 
which it must face. Present conditions offer an exceptionally inter- 
esting, almost an unprecedented, problem. The party, although just 
coming into power, has already committed itself very definitely with 
reference to the line it will follow in revision. On wool and woolens, 
cottons, iron and steel, sugar, and chemicals, bills have been passed 
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in both houses and sent to President Taft only to be vetoed by him. 
On wool and woolens, cottons, and chemicals, the bills have been passed 
twice and some of them sent to the President after the first veto only 
to suffer a second time at his hands. This latter action, moreover, 
was taken after the tariff board had reported on textiles, and had sup- 
plied the services of an expert investigator with reference to chemicals. 
It cannot, therefore, be stated that any of these bills were hastily acted 
upon. On the contrary the Democratic leaders have asserted and 
reasserted their belief in them. Postponement of the time for con- 
gressional action can mean only that President-elect Wilson thinks these 
bills will not do and desires either to substitute others in place of them, 
or at least to modify them very materially. Congressional politicians, 
on the other hand, feel that they cannot afford to withdraw from the 
position assumed in connection with the bills, unless they are willing to 
make themselves perfectly ridiculous, and to admit that they acted 
simply for the sake of manufacturing political capital. The wool bill 
cut the rate on raw wool to 20 per cent and on textiles to from 35 to 55 
per cent. The proposed bills cut the rates to an average of about 28 
per cent on cottons and to less than 20 per cent on chemicals, though 
the exact average in the latter case is harder to estimate because of very 
great changes in methods of reckoning duties. Sugar was made free, 
and the average rate on iron and steel was cut to not over 30 per cent. 
Plainly, to carry out this program will constitute a very severe and 
drastic change in existing schedules. It is not strange, therefore, that 
intense business anxiety is being exhibited as to the attitude of the new 
administration, and its power to make its opinions effective with 
Congress. 


Second only to the tariff situation is the question of banking and 
currency. It will be recalled that at the last session of Congress the 
House Banking and Currency Committee was divided into two sub- 
committees, one intrusted with the task of framing legislation, the other 
assigned to investigation of the so-called “Money Trust.” The latter 
subcommittee, under the leadership of Samuel Untermyer, a New York 
attorney, has had a staff of men at work during the summer and has now 
prepared four large documents dealing with the subject of interlocking 
directorates of national banks. These data have not been made public, 
although some preliminary announcements, acknowledged to be authentic, 
have been put into circulation. The counsel for the committee has at 
length been definitely refused by the administration access to the docu- 
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ments and reports in the possession of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, of the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, and of the White House itself. This decisive prohibition, covering 
all administrative sources of information, has but just become known. 
Because of it, the committee is practically confined during the remainder 
of the life of the present Congress to the plan of getting its information 
by means of “hearings”—a plan singularly unsuitable and unfruitful 
for financial inquiry. The question is now acutely raised whether the 
Democratic party, when it comes into power, will determine to authorize 
a continuance or resumption of this investigation, notwithstanding that 
it was in the first instance undertaken simply for the purpose of making 
political capital. Thus far, the inquiry has simply served to stir up 
prejudice against the banks of the country, and has revealed no facts 
that were not previously known. Within the past two weeks, the inquiry 
has had an unexpected outgrowth in an effort by the counsel of the com- 
mittee to secure the consent of New York bankers to a plan proposed 
by him for the incorporation of clearing-houses. This is an old scheme 
which was brought before Congress some years ago by Representative 
Pugsley of Peekskill, New York, in a bill which undertook to vest the 
clearing-houses with the power to issue currency and to perform many 
other functions subject to supervision by the United States. 

The subcommittee intrusted with the task of framing legislation 
has drafted a new banking bill which is now before it together with the 
so-called Vreeland bill, identical with the monetary commission bill 
frequently noted in these pages. Hearings have been determined upon 
for the coming winter, and the chairman of the subcommittee announces 
that he will prepare and present to the committee a measure designed 
to rectify existing conditions, although he does not expect to press this 
on the floor at the present session. He believes that it will be necessary 
to pursue a campaign of education for the purpose of familiarizing the 
country with what is proposed and thereby preventing the banks from 
misunderstanding the purport of the measure which is in mind. It 
would be impossible in any event, according to him, to secure the adop- 
tion of a currency and banking bill in the United States Senate at the 
present session owing to the fact that the Republicans will predominate 
there until March 4, and to the further fact that President Taft would 
be expected to veto anything that did not coincide, in general terms at 
least, with the measures proposed by the National Monetary Com- 
mission. The immediate future of currency legislation is thus made to 
depend upon the date when a special session is summoned, or when 
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Congress meets in regular session. If special session plans should be 
followed, currency and banking legislation would presumably be 
attempted during the coming spring months of 1913; if everything 
should be deferred to the regular session, nothing probably would be 
done until nearly a year later, since regular business would necessarily 
take precedence of everything else at the session of 1913-14. In general, 
opinion in the party is apparently consolidating itself in favor of a 
sound measure of banking reform, which shall not go so far as the plan 
proposed by the National Monetary Commission toward central control 
of reserves. Beyond this general and vague statement of the tendencies 
at work, nothing can positively be asserted regarding the prospect of 
legislation. The obvious intention is to use the coming winter in devel- 
oping definite views on the situation. 


The new administration will find itself obliged to deal also with the 
trust question at a very early date. This gives renewed importance to the 
situation developed during the last session of Congress and also during 
the campaign. About two years ago a bill drafted by Louis D. Bran- 
deis of Boston and intended to supplement the Sherman Anti-Trust law 
was Offered by Mr. La Follette of Wisconsin. This bill sought to give 
independent interests the right to intervene in anti-trust cases and to 
collect damages in all those instances in which it could be shown to the 
satisfaction of a court of equity that real damage had been sustained. 
The bill received little support, but after the Democratic party had 
completed the investigation of the United States Steel Corporation 
through a committee headed by Representative Stanley of Kentucky, 
Mr. Stanley practically accepted the bill originally formulated by Mr. 
Brandeis, and, with the aid of the latter, prepared a revised draft of the 
legislation which he offered in the House as a means of remedying the evils 
supposed to be suffered under the existing trust system. The chief 
features of this bill, as noted in these columns at the time, were the 
enumeration of acts to be regarded henceforth as violating the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law by tending to reduce freedom of competition, and the 
provision of a means of redress for independent interests which had been 
damaged. Interlocking directorates were also forbidden. Although 
President-elect Wilson, while a candidate for the presidency, was urgent 
in demanding action on the anti-trust question, he has not specified in 
detail whether he accepts the Brandeis bill or not. However, inasmuch 
as Mr. Brandeis supported Mr. Wilson on the stump, asserting that the 
latter’s policy was most conducive to correction of trust evils, it may be 
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assumed that the Brandeis measure represents substantially the char- 
acter of action which will be attempted. An exceedingly interesting 
situation is thus produced, as well as one that directly and profoundly 
affects corporation policies. 


Inasmuch as the Democratic party was pledged to the establish- 
ment of a qualified independent government in the Philippines, the 
action of the nation in electing the party on a platform containing a 
plank to that effect implies the adoption of a suitable measure at an 
early date. President-elect Wilson did not, in his’ speech of acceptance, 
commit himself quite so plainly to the independence idea as did the plat- 
form upon which he accepted the nomination, but the language he used 
was sufficiently clear to indicate sympathy with the plank in question. 
It is generally overlooked that the party has itself defined its position 
in detail on this question by reporting from the House Committee on 
Insular Affairs during the last session of Congress a measure known as 
the Jones bill, in which provision is made for the establishment of an 
independent government in the Philippine Islands at the end of eight 
years, the intervening time to be spent in direct preparation for self- 
government, under the charge of an American governor. He, however, 
would be simply executive head of the provisional administration, 
the real power being lodged in a senate and house of representatives 
chosen in a manner specified in the bill itself. As is well known, the 
present Philippine Assembly has no real power, inasmuch as the other 
house of the legislature is the Philippine Commission, a majority of 
which are Americans, and which has power to go on from year to year 
on the basis of the appropriations of the preceding year if no legislation 
has been adopted in the meantime. Altogether the action to which the 
Democrats are thus committed regarding the Philippines, although it has 
received little or no attention on the floor of Congress or on the stump, 
is among the most important features of the change in party control 
which now impends. The House leaders have already given writ- 
ten promises that they will pass the Jones bill in the lower chamber 
during the coming winter. The Democrats are expected to put the 
Jones bill, either in its original form or in a modified shape, through 
both Houses soon after the reassembling of Congress, either in special 
or regular session. 


Alteration of the legal basis of the relationship between capital and 
labor is one of the promises to which congressional and party leaders are 
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now most firmly committed. For several years there has been a deter- 
mined effort in Congress to secure the passage of what is known as an 
“anti-injunction bill” whereby labor organizations engaged in strikes 
would be placed upon a different basis with reference to the use of the 
equity power of injunction than would other individuals and organi- 
zations likely to come before the courts under similar circumstances. 
In addition it has been desired to have a strict eight-hour law in all 
those industries which expect to ship their products in interstate trade; 
and further to require that in all such industries as expect to sell supplies 
to the government the working-day shall be limited to eight hours on 
such products, the goods to be otherwise ineligible of acceptance by 
purchasing officers. Besides these measures, there is demand for the 
adoption of a stringent seamen’s bill fixing the conditions under which 
seamen may be employed in ports of the United States and in the foreign 
commerce of the country, as well as in interstate trade. Measures 
relating to all these topics have been before Congress for some time but 
no action has been possible. That they will now be enacted, as part of 
the plan of legislation required for the fulfilment of the platform promises, 
is expected. In the final analysis, the responsibility for the proposed 
action will rest with the new president, since he will have to sign or veto 
the bills when they come to him. His record in New Jersey appears 
to give warrant to the belief that he will be favorable to such measures, 
if they are shaped with a reasonable degree of moderation and fairness. 
It is clear, however, that if anything is done in the directions referred 
to, it will necessarily produce very great transformation in the relation- 
ship between capital and labor so far as that is affected by federal law. 


Not the least serious issue which must be met by the incoming - 
administration relates to its attitude regarding civil service employ- 
ment. It was the experience of President Cleveland during both of 
his terms of office that resistance to the hungry office-holders who had 
been kept from access to federal places for many years was nearly 
impossible. Mr. Wilson’s problem, while perhaps less difficult than 
that of his party predecessor twenty years ago, will be in many respects 
peculiarly troublesome. The civil service is now a good deal more 
extensive than it was at that time. But the pressure for certain classes 
of places is proportionately greater. A peculiar phase of the matter is 
found in the fact that the Republicans have now been so long in office 
as to have succeeded in establishing a fairly high grade of efficiency 
in the management of the routine work of the various bureaus and 
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divisions. Although the important places in these offices are political in 
character, changes in the personnel, if now made on a wholesale basis, 
would probably result in a considerable disorganization. Further, the 
action of President Taft in issuing orders which placed a large number 
of postmasters and other officials under the control of civil service rules 
is likely to prove an embarrassment. Many of these postmasters are 
in the southern states and are not at all in harmony with the prevailing 
political sentiment of the communities to which they belong. It is 
therefore almost unreasonable to expect that they should be kept in 
office by the incoming administration merely because a predecessor had 
technically placed them under the civil service law, when the real fact 
is that this change simply operates to make permanent a body of em- 
ployees distasteful to the localities in which they are placed and not 
particularly competent in the work to which they are assigned. At the 
same time it is probable that a revocation or disregard of this so-called 
civil service order would subject the new president to the severe criticism 
of civil service reformers who, without fully understanding the real merits 
of the situation, would regard a departure from the Taft order as a back- 
ward step. Both conformity to the spirit of the civil service system and 
the reasonable avoidance of violations of its letter are therefore likely 
to give President-elect Wilson unusual difficulties. 


The opinion of the best qualified observers undoubtedly is that a 
period of unprecedented importance in the field of federal economic 
legislation is now open. The pledges already given by the party which 
now takes office commit it to radical measures of transformation which 
cannot help fundamentally altering the conditions under which trade 
and industry are conducted in the United States today. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Fatigue and Efficiency: A Study in Indusiry. By JOSEPHINE GOLD- 
MARK. New York: Charities Publication Committee, 1912. 
8vo, in two parts, pp. xvii+302 and 591. $3.50. 

In the language of the author, “the aim of this book is to present, 
as a new basis for labor legislation, the results of the modern study of 
fatigue. It seeks to show what fatigue is, its nature and effects, and 
to explain the phenomena of overwork in working people. It draws 
upon the scientific study of fatigue—one of the most modern inquiries 
of physiological, chemical, and psychological science—for aid in the 
practical problem of reducing the long working-day in industry.” It 
is written with special reference to the hours of labor of women. 

The task undertaken is an important one and of all our investigators 
Miss Goldmark is the best equipped for performing it. For several 
years she has been connected with the National Consumers’ League as 
chairman of the Committee on the Defense of Labor Laws. Moreover, 
she assisted Mr. Brandeis in preparing a number of briefs in defense of 
eight- and ten-hour laws—briefs which have brought into effective use a 
new method of defending legislation of this kind. Fatigue and Efficiency 
must be accorded a very prominent place among the many good books 
recently published in the field of social economics. 

Students of labor legislation will be glad to find in Part II, with 
some 591 pages, the data employed in four of the briefs to which refer- 
ence has been made: in Muller v. Oregon, 208 U.S. 412; Ritchie v. 
Wayman, 244 Ill. 509; Hawley, ex parte, in the Supreme Court of Ohio, 
December, 1911; People v. Eldering, in the Supreme Court of the State 
of Illinois, February Term, 1912. These data, drawn widely from the 
“world’s experience upon which legislation limiting the hours of labor 
of women is based,” are carefully arranged by subjects and are accom- 
panied by a special index. Not only are the data valuable; the refer- 
ences will be of great bibliographical assistance to the student of any 
subject falling within the scope of this book. 

Part I of the volume presents in a well-ordered and entertaining way 
not only the case for the regulation of the hours of labor in the interest of 
the worker and of the race, and the necessity for the prohibition of 
night work by women, but also the conditions of successful adminis- 
tration, chief among them being a rigid law without which little can 
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be accomplished. An excellent chapter on the nature of fatigue is 
followed by one on the new strain in industry which is by all odds the 
best discussion of the matter with which the reviewer is familiar. In 
it the author discusses the strain incident to speed and complexity, 
monotony, noise, piecework, overtime, and other things so conspicu- 
ously found in American industry. The discussion is made effective 
by the introduction of much concrete material. It may be added, also, 
that the chapter contains a brief but very good statement of the relation 
between fatigue and industrial accidents. Physical overstrain is then 
connected with infant mortality, a low birth-rate, race degeneration, 
the increase of nervous disorders, and predisposition to disease. In 
another chapter (vi), dealing with fatigue and overtime, the author 
shows that to a very large extent overtime can be avoided by an adapta- 
tion of methods to human needs through the lengthening of the season 
of employment, and by bringing about a change in the habits of pur- 
chasers and patrons. The conclusion is properly reached that most 
of the overtime work is not necessary and should be forbidden. In 
chap. viii Miss Goldmark discusses the conditions requisite for a suc- 
cessful enforcement of regulation of the hours of labor. Here the point 
is established that the laws must be rigid. If they are elastic, the prob- 
lem of inspection and enforcement cannot be efficiently met. This 
particular chapter should be read by every legislator, for it presents an 
important truth of which most of our lawmakers have remained igno- 
rant. Chap. x is devoted to a discussion of the “prime necessity” of 
prohibiting night work by women, not only to prevent overtime and 
undue fatigue, to avoid moral danger, and to secure sufficient rest for 
the worker, but also in order to obviate extreme neglect of members of 
families so frequently dependent upon the woman worker as a home- 
maker. 

Three chapters have thus far been passed over in this noting of con- 
tents. In chap. v, which deals with the economic aspects of regula- 
tion and the relation of fatigue and output, the effective argument that 
by short hours the output will be diminished, profits will be reduced, 
and wages and the standard of living will be undermined, is rebutted 
by the argument that a reduction of hours to eight per day (the stand- 
ard in view) will in the long run not reduce but will sometimes increase 
output. Chap. vii is devoted to “the new science of management,” 
which in so far as it relates to the speed of the laborer, rest, etc., is to be 
based upon the scientific law Miss Goldmark would use as a buttress 
for statutes regulating the hours of work. From this principle, namely, 
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that rest and repair must balance effort and fatigue, she expects such 
great gains in production that improved conditions of work, still shorter 
hours, and better wages will be made possible. The remaining chapter 
(ix) is devoted to a discussion of leading labor cases relating to the 
regulation of hours. 

This account does little more than indicate in a general way what 
may be found in this volume. The book is of such a character and so 
good that the reviewer need do no more; the reader of the review should 
read the book itself. The only points at which the reviewer does not 
share the views of the author concern the effect of the short work-day 
on output and the great gains to be obtained from so-called scientific 
management. The day which will bring the best output per worker 
in the long run will vary considerably with the character of the work 
and the employees. At any rate, it is not safe to draw a general conclu- 
sion from such few good data as we have bearing upon the relation 
between hours and output. In the opinion of the reviewer, the gains 
from scientific management have been derived to a considerable extent 
from undue speed and by rejecting a large number of employees as unfit 
and taking from the general labor supply others who would (for a time 
at least) meet the high standards of speed and accuracy set. As the 
system comes to be more generally applied, however, the possibilities 
of selection and rejection will be reduced and the gains, in so far as they 
turn upon the management of labor, will be less great than have been 
witnessed in some of the special cases brought to our attention. In 
other respects the author’s position regarding the merits and defects of 


scientific management is well taken. 
H. A. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Der Kampf zwischen Kapital und Arbeit: Versuch einer systema- 
tischen Darstellung mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der gegen- 
wartigen deutschen Verhilinisse. By ADOLF WEBER. ‘Tiibin- 
gen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1912. 8vo, pp. 578. M. 14. 

This work is the first comprehensive scientific treatise on the labor 
question written by a scholar outside the ranks of the “ Professorial 
Socialists,” or ‘Socialists of the Chair” as the Germans call them, and 
has therefore been received with keen interest, especially as its author 
in a pamphlet but recently published had made the severest attacks 
upon the unscientific attitude and the one-sidedness of this school of 
thinkers concerning the methodological foundation of our science, and 
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upon their beliefs in regard to the ends and methods of social reform 
within the framework of our present capitalistic organization of 
industry. 

In accordance with his opinion that social science has to deal solely 
with investigations of that which is, and not of that which ought to be, 
our author tries to give an objective account of the present status of the 
working class in Germany and of its struggle against capital. He is 
anxious to emphasize the fact that his work represents nothing but an 
“attempt”’—a theoretical foundation on which the structure of a social 
system is to be erected by others; and therefore he restrains himself 
strictly from all valuations, as his chief aim is to avoid the fundamental 
blunder of the “Socialists of the Chair” to mistake logic for ethics. 
In consequence he does not say on which side the right is and on which 
the wrong and what will be the outcome of this struggle. Nevertheless 
the personal opinion and judgment of the author sometimes appear to 
reveal themselves in all kinds of pessimistic questions concerning special 
problems of organized labor and the limitations of its efficiency. On 
the whole his viewpoint is decidedly that of the entrepreneur—an atti- 
tude which is somewhat modified in that he does not at all consider the 
personality of the entrepreneur as the sole factor of economic activity. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first book, which deals 
with fundamentals, gives a short account of the decisive factors in social 
development. The factors of social development are technics, popu- 
lation, and evolution of modern ideas. The same part gives a descrip- 
tion of the underlying conditions determining the struggle between 
capital and labor—that is, a description of the actual status of the 
working class and its environment in Germany, and the legal and social 
consequences—but it treats the historical development of modern 
working-class problems in a rather superficial way. If we take into 
account the author’s general viewpoint on economic life as a whole, his 
optimistic opinion concerning the actual conditions of labor under the 
capitalistic system of industry is after all not so very surprising, though 
it certainly is not an outcome of the pretended objectivity in regard to 
scientific problems which the author is so anxious to emphasize. 

The first part of the second book deals with the actual struggle in 
Germany, giving in its first section a short account of the struggle in 
the past and in its second section a short but excellent history of the 
modern organizations of labor as well as of capital. This is perhaps 
the most interesting part of the whole work, as it sets forth, with 
abundant quotations from the documents and papers of both parties, a 
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decidedly objective account of the different viewpoints of the laborer and 
the entrepreneur, and of the different means employed in this struggle. 
Although this account is very elaborate, yet it never reaches the level 
of that unique representation given us by the Webbs out of the fulness 
of their experience of English conditions. 

The last part deals with the consequences of the struggle. Being 
mostly theoretical and following the deductive method of investigation, 
this part ought to be ultimately objective but nevertheless at this point 
the entrepreneur viewpoint of the author is very decidedly manifested 
and results in a statement of the situation which cannot at all be con- 
sidered as objective and true. The author acknowledges the material 
and psychological effects of the organizations as well as their educational 
achievements among the working class as a whole by strengthening a 
special class-consciousness, thus giving due consideration to the psy- 
chological values of trade unionism. But nevertheless he considers all 
the work done by organized labor as a Sisyphean task. Herein he does 
not, however, speak from the standpoint of the orthodox socialists; he 
rather criticizes the modern theory that organizations of labor cause a 
more equal distribution of the national income. The different phases 
of the wage theory are severely criticized and the author concludes that 
all organizations of labor for the purpose of keeping up the value of 
labor cause nothing but lasting losses of valuable social achievements 
and economic forces, and are not at all able to bring about the increase 
of the social wage of the workers which if realized would cause better 
conditions and eventually peace. Organized labor does not cause better 
conditions of the working class as a whole and therefore the struggle 
between capital and labor is bound to continue. With the strengthen- 
ing of the organizations of capital it will become more and more exas- 
perated and expensive, and more and more sacrifices will be necessary 
in the future. The means and ways toward industrial peace the author 
will treat in a second volume which he promises to publish in the near 
future. 

All in all, this book is unquestionably a valuable contribution to 
our science; but in spite of all its comprehensiveness and richness of 
thought and imagination the definitive work on the labor problem is still 


unwritten. 
F. F. LANGE-WILKES 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Big Business and Government. By CHARLES NORMAN Fay. New 
York: Moffatt, Yard & Co., 1912. 8vo, pp. vit+201. $1.00. 


In view of persistent attacks on “big business,” it is not at all sur- 
prising that now and then some “insider” should make a sally in defense 
of large corporations. Moreover, it is always instructive to hear 
the other side of the argument, and, without much doubt, Mr. Fay 
in his compact little volume presents that side of the case as ably as 
anyone. 

The author rests his defense of “big business” upon the explicit 
postulates of the Jaissez-faire school of economics which still commands 
a respectable following in this and other countries. But he is not very 
familiar with the turns and twists of argument characteristic of that 
school, and, as a consequence, he is unable to avoid many serious 
contradictions and flagrant fallacies of logic. 

In the opinion of the author competition may be relied upon as an 
adequate safeguard against monopolies. In fact, no monopoly can long 
endure, because many shrewd and enterprising men seeing the enormous 
profits resulting therefrom will enter the field in which monopoly seems 
to have control. In that case the trust must either suffer competition 
or buy up the intruder at a “nuisance value.” Experience shows that 
the latter course will be followed. But, according to the author, this 
automatic scheme is frustrated by such laws as the Sherman Anti-Trust 
act. By forbidding combination, the Sherman law destroys all hope 
of the prospective competitor of selling out to the trust at a “nuisance 
value” and thereby hinders him from venturing forth (pp. 8-9). This 
objection to the Sherman law does not seem to be well founded since, on 
the author’s own showing, competition in any case ends in combination. 
In fact, farther on, the author himself seems to suspect the efficacy of 
competition to adjust matters, when he inadvertently admits that in the 
case of the National Cash Register Company, with its perfect organi- 
zation and machinery for fighting its adversaries, competition is futile 
(p. 100). This and kindred monopolies, however, are exceptions and, 
in general, they “may safely and wisely be left to the tender 
mercies of time and economic law” (p. 160). But this attitude is 
scarcely reconcilable with the author’s “Constructive Suggestions” 
(pp. 168 ff.) which embody the advocacy of various legislative enact- 
ments tending to restrict capitalization of values, rate of profits, issue 
of stocks and bonds, etc. One is tempted to join the author in asking, 
“Why not leave to the laws of trade and to time . . . . such creations 
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of human greed and ambition .... ? ‘A little while and ye shall not 
see them’”’ (p. 123). 

As to “special privilege,” the author regards that asa humbug. We 
have promoted manufacturing by our tariff policy; through our elabo- 
rate system of patent and copyright laws we have encouraged inventive 
genius; through stupendous bounties of public lands we induced railway 
building—all these rights and privileges have been open to everyone 
without discrimination (pp. 81 ff.). In a somewhat similar vein, the 
author deals with the system of bribery and corruption in politics: “True 
enough, it [big business] has the ability to offer a bribe, and sometimes 
the will. But the power to accept or reject lies with the alderman or the 
judge. What can big business do to compel him to corruption?” (pp. 
148-49). 

Viewed from still another angle, big business is forsooth a much- 
abused and needlessly maligned personage. In their ignorance, to use a 
homely figure, the people are trying to kill the goose that lays the golden 
egg: ‘‘Even as things are, apart from what their purely selfish activities 
accomplish for the race, consider their unselfish ones. There is hardly 
a work of public spirit, philanthropy, education, or charity going on 
anywhere in our land that is not mainly supported by the time and money 
of the very rich freely given. Conscience seems to grow with wealth” 
(p. 182). We venture the suggestion that such displays of wealth as 
are described by the author emanate, not from the growth of conscience, 
but from the desire to win the esteem of one’s fellow-men and to be 
held by them in good repute. “Charity is fed by pride as well as by 
benevolence.” 

Leaving aside now the particular points taken up in the book, the 
author seems to have failed to read the signs of the times aright. He 
fails to comprehend the position of those who are attacking big business. 
In the course of political and industrial resolutions throughout history, 
many exclusive rights and privileges have been abolished. The one 
privilege which stands alone and unattended is that of property. This 
privilege is all the more conspicuous in a society which through educa- 
tion and progress is becoming leveled. Consequently the privilege of 
property tends to become more and more isolated and is forced to defend 
itself against the constant onslaught of democratic ideas. The attack 
is not the result of a passing caprice of the human mind but it is a func- 
tion of social evolution, and if nothing intervenes to arrest this process 
the special privileges of property cannot long persist. ‘A little while 
and ye shall not see them.” 


LEon ARDZROONI 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Lortia’s Synthése économique: AN EXPLANATION 


The Editors gladly print below the translation of a letter from Pro- 
fessor Loria, referring to the notice which appeared on p. 865 of the 
Journal of Political Economy for October, 1912. 

Turin, ITALY 

October 28, 1912 
Sir: 
I cannot suffer to pass without a reply the criticism of my translator, 
M. Camille Monnet, which you made in the last number of your Journal, 
referring to passages in my Synthése économique which were suppressed in the 
French edition. The fact is that these passages were suppressed with my 
authorization and simply to meet a requirement of the publisher, since the 
volumes of the Bibliotheque of Messrs. Giard & Briére must not too far 
exceed five hundred pages. A number of other works have had to undergo 
a similar reduction in order to appear in this series. But the suppressions do 
not involve essential points of demonstration or of documentation. They 
are confined to the curtailment of certain notes, or of certain critical or polemic 
Passages, and consequently cannot in any way mar the work as a whole. 

I beg that you will be so kind as to publish this correction in the next 
number of the Journal. 


ACHILLE LorRIA 


Common Land and Inclosure. By E. C. K. Gonner. London: Mac- 
millan, 1912. 8vo, pp. xxx+461. $4.00. 

While a great deal has already been published on the subject of the English 
Common and Inclosure, Professor Gonner’s treatment of the subject is so 
intensive and exhaustive that the work must be considered a real contribution 
to our historical economic literature. It is beyond doubt the result of an 
enormous amount of original study and comparison of government documents, 
court records, and other sources. Following the English plan of arrange- 
ment, it is divided into three so-called books. The first of these deals with 
Common and Inclosure in general, describing in detail the various rights of 
common, such as pasture, shack, estover, turbary, piscary, fowling, etc., 
all or a part of which went with the ownership of a strip of arable land and its 
corresponding strip of meadow or hayfield; the whole more or less closely 
bound up with some lord’s manor. The procedures in extinguishing these 
rights and in bringing about the inclosures are treated with equal care from 
both the legal and the practical point of view. Book II traces the progress 
of inclosures by periods and by geographical divisions, from the time when 
sheep began to figure as the “destroyers of farms and the devourers of men” 
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down to the modern inclosures more systematically brought about and more 
generally recognized as promoting economic welfare, though by no means 
devoid of hardship to certain classes of individuals. Book III deals with the 
effect of inclosures from various points of view, namely, that of agriculture 
in general—methods of farming, amount and variety of crops and animals 
produced and their improvement in quality; social and economic effects 
upon country life as such; and lastly, the effect upon employment and popu- 
lation of the country as a whole. 

The style is simple and matter-of-fact. The conclusions drawn are 
guarded and conservative. The work has an exceptionally well-arranged 
analytical table of contents, a considerable amount of statistical data in tabular 
form as well as interspersed in the text, and several excellent cartograms 
showing the situation as regards common and inclosure at different periods. 
The volume will not prove fascinating to the general reader, but the teacher 
and the student of economic and social conditions in the past will find here a 
large amount of interesting material. 


Annalen fiir soziale Politik und Gesetzgebung. Herausgegeben’ von 
HEInRIcH BRAUN. Berlin: Julius Springer. M. 18 per annum. 


It is just a year since the first issue of this new journal, which takes for its 
aim the independent and purely scientific discussion of social politics and social 
legislation with the purpose of arriving at an objective knowledge of social 
problems and affairs regardless of any ethical considerations. The editor is 
the well-known former head of the Archiv fiir Socialwissenschaft und Social- 
politik, Dr. Heinrich Braun. As this eminent editor has succeeded in securing 
the co-operation of numerous important specialists in various countries, the 
confidence placed in him has been justified even during the first year of the 
journal. The Amnalen have already made themselves indispensable to those 
in public life who are concerned either theoretically or practically with questions 
of social policy. 

In addition to comprehensive articles dealing with vital questions of social 
politics, the Annalen contain short but thorough accounts of current problems 
and of actual conditions, as well as reviews of current literature in their special 
field. The character of the contributions which have already been published re- 
veals the editor’s intention to provide in larger measure than hitherto a forum in 
which men of affairs and men in politics may discuss social theory and practice, 
not in the interests of party but rather to draw suggestions from the viewpoint 
of the practical man and to offer such suggestions out of the knowledge of the 
scholar—all for the mutual correction of one-sided views and for the establish- 
ment of a better understanding than has yet been realized. For nowhere does 
insight gain ground more slowly than in the field of social science, to such an 
extent is the history of social science the history of the struggle against 
prejudice. 
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English Apprenticeship and Child Labor—A History. By O. JocELYN 
Duntop and R. D. DENMAN, M.P. New York: Macmillan; 1912. 
8vo, pp. 390. $3.00. 

This book has two main divisions. The first, written by Miss Dunlop, is a 
history of child labor in its relation to the institution of apprenticeship. In 
this the author concerns herself with three great periods of juvenile employ- 
ment, namely, that period before apprenticeship was legally recognized, that 
during which it was a legal institution, and that after it was legally abolished. 
The treatment of the early and middle periods lays emphasis on the fact that 
children worked very generally, and clearly shows that the gilds were the chief 
means of the child’s protection. In this connection is brought in an illumi- 
nating discussion of the whole gild system. The account of the third period 
differs little from that portion of any standard economic history of England 
covering the period that followed the Industrial Revolution and that was so 
characterized by the exploitation of labor, particularly of child labor. The 
second part of the book, written by Miss Dunlop and the Hon. R. D. Denman, 
discusses the modern problem of child labor. Recognizing the necessity that 
children must work, it points out as the most important phase of the problem 
the proper entrance of the child into industry. The state should assume 
responsibility for this and to accomplish its purpose should, first, raise the 
school age; second, establish compulsory continuation schools; third, further 
regulate employment after school hours; fourth, provide juvenile advisory 
committees with the function of assisting the child in getting the right start 
upon leaving school. 


Catalogue of Books on Railway Economics. Prepared by THE BUREAU 
oF Rattway Economics. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1912. 8vo, pp. x+450. $3.00. 

This work is a collective catalogue of the books on railway economics 
that are found in fourteen of the principal libraries of the United States. One 
very important feature is the statement of those libraries where each book may 
be found. The list of books is quite complete, including all catalogued books 
and government publications with the exception of the least important docu- 
ments, and of articles in periodicals that may easily be located in indices cover- 
ing such literature. The table of contents furnishes a very comprehensive 
outline of the subject, and this together with the complete index makes the 
catalogue especially adapted for purposes of research and for the use of 
librarians. 
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AN EXPERIMENT 
IN ALIEN LABOR 


By E. GEORGE PAYNE 


This book records an attempt to introduce alien 
labor into an undeveloped country. While the sub- 
ject appears to be local, in the sense that the book 
relates the history of the importation of Chinese 
coolie labor into a British colony by a South African 
government, the outcome of the “‘experiment”—for 
such it was—affords information of extreme value to 
all who are interested in the application of cheap 
labor to large enterprises. 

The author deals with the situation in the South 
African Rand, where numbers of gold mines were 
lying idle and undeveloped because the natives could 
not be induced to work. The previous introduction 
of coolie labor from India into the neighboring colony 
of Natal for agricultural purposes had resulted in 
later encroachments and competition in enterprises 
regarded as belonging to the white race, and had 
been discontinued. Profiting by this experience, the 
colonial government sought to surround the importa- 
tion of Chinamen with such restrictions as to prevent 
any injury to white labor. 


80 pages, 8v0, paper 
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The Fournal of Political Economy 


Edited by the Faculty of the Department of Political 
Economy of the University of Chicago 


It is the design of the editors of this journal to give prominence to 
articles on concrete questions of direct practical interest, so far as this 
is consistent with the maintenance of a strictly scientific standard of 
treatment. 


The Journal is the official organ of the Western Economic Society, 
the officers of the Society being advisory editors. The Society is or- 
ganized with the primary object of securing a free and unbiased discussion 
of the economic questions of the day, and to that end holds three or 
four general meetings each year. Membership is open on invitation 
to all persons interested in the objects of the Society, libraries and other 
institutions alone being excluded. The membership fee is $5.00 per year, 
and members receive the Journal of Political Economy and the several 
publications of the Society without further expense. 


The faculty of the Department of Political Economy of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago contributes the American material for the Bibli- 
ography of Social Science, which is issued monthly in Berlin by the 
International Institute of Social Bibliography. This journal indexes 
books and journal articles in all the principal languages and in all the 
departments of social science, covering the fields of sociology, political 
and social economy, practical economics, politics, public finance, statis- 
tics, population, social and economic history, etc. Membership in the 
International Institute of Social Bibliography, for which the University 
of Chicago Press is American agent, is $6.00 a year, which includes 
the regular service of the Bibliography of Social Science and the Journal 
of Political Economy. 


The value of these several publications to all who are interested in 
the study of economic or sociological questions cannot be measured by 
the extremely reasonable cost, as described above, and the advantages 
offered by membership in the Western Economic Society and in the 
International Institute of Social Bibliography should be self-evident. 


Applications, orders, and remittances may be made to 
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Recent Publications 


OF 


The University of Chicago Press 


The Courts, the Constitution, and Parties. Studies in Constitu- 
tional History and Politics. By Andrew C. McLaughlin, 
Professor of History in the University of Chicago. 


308 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postpaid $1.63 


A volume of peculiar interest at this time, when the courts 
and political parties are subject to general criticism. The dis- 
cussion is especially significant as coming from a lifelong student 
of constitutional questions, whose work at the University of 
Michigan, the Carnegie Institution of Washington, and as head 
of the Department of History in the University of Chicago, is 
so widely known. The point of view is historical. Though the 
articles are scientific they are directed to the reader who is 
interested in public affairs rather than to the professional student. 
The work consists of five papers, the first of which discusses the 
power of a court to declare a law unconstitutional. Two of the 
papers deal with the growth and essential character of political 
parties, and are followed by one on the history of differing theories 
of the federal Union. The work concludes with a discussion of the 
written constitution in some of its historical aspects, taking up 
the origin of these documents and the problems of their main- 
tenance and interpretation in the development of the modern 
popular state. 


The Mechanistic Conception of Life. Biological Essays by 
Jacques Loeb, Head of the Department of Experimental 
Biology, Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. 

238 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postpaid $1.65 

The achievements of Professor Jacques Loeb in the field of 
experimental biology have made him so widely known as to. 
insure any book of his a large circle of readers. His experi- 
mental work at the universities of Chicago and California, as 
well as in his present position, gives this volume an especial 
significance. 

In his latest work, The Mechanistic Conception of Life, Pro- 
fessor Loeb presents many of the current problems in biology, 
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atically organized and arranged with a view to the greatest 

possible clearness. The illustrations are numerous and in large 

part original. 

Nature. The book is an invaluable record, admirably illustrated, of our 
present knowledge of the older type of seed-plants. 


The Historicity of Jesus. A criticism of the contention that Jesus 
never lived, a statement of the evidence for his existence, an 
estimate of his relation to Christianity. By Shirley Jackson 
Case, Assistant Professor of .New Testament Interpretation in 
the University of Chicago. 

360 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postpaid $1.62 

Did Jesus ever live, or is he a mythical personage like the 
deities of Greece and Rome? is to many people a somewhat 
startling question. But in recent years his actual existence has 
been vigorously questioned, and the subject is being given wide 
notice and discussion. The negative opinion has found support- 
ers in America, England, Holland, France, and Germany. To 
present a complete and unprejudiced statement of the evidence 
for Jesus’ actual existence is the aim of the author of The 

Historicity of Jesus. 

The Nation, New York. It is creditable to American scholarship that the 
first survey of the entire debate should have been made by a repre- 
sentative of an American divinity school, and that the treatment of 
the question is adequate and fair in the presentation of the arguments 
on both sides, and marked by discernment both of the underlying 
principles and the consequences involved for the religious life. 


Sociological Study of the Bible, Showing the Development of the 
Idea of God in Relation to History. By Louis Wallis, formerly 
Instructor in Sociology in the Ohio State University. 

One volume, bound in cloth; $1.50, postpaid $1.68 
This book is written on the basis of the modern scientific 
interpretation of the Bible; but it approaches Bible-study from 

a new point of view, using the sociological method of research. 

The ancient Hebrew nation is treated as a social group originating 

at the point of contact between Amorite city-states and Israelite 

clans from the Arabian desert. The great struggle within the | 
nation was primarily between the legal usages of the constituent 
races. This conflict found expression very slowly in terms of 
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antagonism between the gods of the Israelites and the Amorites. 
Mr. Wallis’ papers on the subject have been appearing for some 
years in the American Journal of Sociology; but they are entirely 
recast and revised for book publication. 

The Dial. A significant and closely reasoned work. 


The Scotsman. Whether or not one agrees with Mr. Wallis, the originality 
and freshness of his views and the marked ability with which they are 
propounded cannot be denied. 


The Minister and the Boy. By Allan Hoben, Associate Professor 

of Homiletics in the Divinity School of the University of Chicago. 

Illustrated, 180 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postpaid $1.10 

From the first chapter on “The Call of Boyhood,” through 
one on “The Approach to Boyhood,” the author leads us by 
suggestion and informing principle to realize the remarkable 
opportunity afforded by the raw material “boy,” on which the 
minister may work. Later chapters on play and vocational 
choice show how to train the boy for citizenship, how responsive 
he is to the right sort of impetus, and how his religious life may 
indirectly, and even unconsciously, be stimulated by the proper 
appeal to his manly instincts, while furnishing him with a normal 
outlet for his natural enthusiasm. The book is practical through- 
out and each chapter is filled with concrete suggestions which 
are vitalized by the author’s actual experience as a basis. 


Mr. Hoben’s book is not only enlightening and entertaining, but is won- 
derfully practical. It should be in the hands of every probation 
officer, pastor, teacher, and parent.—JupcE Bren B. LinpsEy. 


Scientific Management in the Churches. By Shailer Mathews, 

Dean of the Divinity School in the University of Chicago. 

66 pages, Gs cloth; 50 cents, postpaid 55 cents 

Why not apply “scientific management” to the varied 
activities of the church? is the question asked by Dr. Shailer 
Mathews in his book. The crying need for it is almost startlingly 
portrayed, and the broad lines of the plan—the adaptation of 
“scientific management” to an institution such as the church— 
are inspiring in their suggestiveness. 

The book is of the utmost value to all who belong to the active 
organization in their church—or who are, in the language of the 
author, “spiritual workmen.” 

The Independent. Asmall volume containing matter of large practical value. 


The Continent. Dean Mathews’ treatment of the subject is practical, and 
his suggestions are exceedingly useful 
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The Ethics of the Old Testament. By Hinckley G. Mitchell, Pro- 

fessor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in Tufts College. 

420 pages, t2mo, cloth; $2.00, postpaid $2.15 

The aim of the author is to present a faithful and, as nearly 
as possible within the limits of a manual, a comprehensive view 
of the development of ethical ideas among the Hebrew nation. 
To this end he takes the books, or parts of books, of the Old 
Testament in the order of their origin, and discusses their 
teaching, whether direct or indirect, on the duties that men owe 
to themselves, their families, and the larger world of which they 
are apart. This is the first volume to be issued in the series of 
“Handbooks of Ethics and Religion” edited by Shailer Mathews. 


Congregationalist and Christian World. It goes far to popularize the 
results of modern Biblical scholarship, and in general is within the 
comprehension of ordinary Bible students. 


Old Testament Story. Teacher’s Manual and Pupil’s Notebook. 

By Charles H. Corbett. 

Manual, $1.00, postpaid $1.09; Notebook, 50 cents, postpaid 59 cents 

This latest addition to the Constructive Bible Studies, cover- 
ing the period from Moses to Solomon, is designed for teachers of 
pupils from ten to twelve years of age corresponding to grades 
five and six of the public school. The pupil’s equipment consists 
of a loose-leaf notebook containing a page for each lesson. It 
includes pictures, maps, outlines, paper models, and an occasional 
written lesson, thereby providing considerable opportunity for 
handwork. 
The Churchman, New York. Teachers will find much that is helpful in 

Mr. Corbett’s manual. 
Unity, Chicago: The unique and really valuable part of the Corbett work 
is his Pupil’s Notebook that accompanies it. 


American Poems. Selected and edited with illustrative and explana- 
tory notes and a bibliography. By Walter C. Bronson, Litt. D., 
Professor of English Literature in Brown University. 

680 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postpaid $1 .68 
The book offers a most carefully chosen and well-balanced 
presentation of the poetic works of Americans, covering the 
entire period of our history. For the teacher as well as the 
student the value of the work is greatly enhanced by the com- 
prehensive Notes, Bibliography, and Indices. It is believed that 
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the book will have the wide popularity of Professor Bronson’s 
earlier collection, English Poems, which has been adopted by 
all leading American colleges. 


The Dial. The resources of the special collections of Brown University 
have supplied the editor with the best authorities for accurate texts, 
and have made possible the widest range of selections. 

San Francisco Call. A notably successful attempt to produce a useful 
book, against which the charge of injudicious inclusions and exclu- 

sions commonly urged against similar works cannot be made. 


English Poems. Selected and edited with illustrative and explana- 
tory notes and bibliographies. By Walter C. Bronson, Litt. D., 
Professor of English Literature in Brown University. 

I. Otp ENGLISH AND MIDDLE ENGLISH PERIODS 
436 pages, 12mo, cloth; School edition, $1.00, postpaid $1.15 
Library edition, $1.50, postpaid $1.65 
II. Tue ELizABETHAN AGE AND THE PURITAN PERIOD 
55° pages, 12mo, cloth; School edition, $1.00, ho $1.15 
Library edition, $1.50, postpaid yp 
III. THe RESTORATION AND 
IV. THe NINETEENTH CENTURY - 
635 pages, 12mo, cloth; School edition, $1.00, "aes $1.15 
Library edition, $1.50, postpaid $1.68 
This series of four volumes is intended primarily to afford 
college classes and general readers a convenient, inexpensive, 
and scholarly collection of the most important English poetry. 
The selections, so far as possible, are complete poems. The 
notes, though concisely expressed, occupy nearly a hundred pages 
in each volume. They contain explanations of words and 
allusions which the average college student might find obscure; 
statements by the poet or his friends that throw light on the 
poem; the poet’s theory of poetry when this can be given in 
his own words; quotations which reveal his literary relationships 
or his methods of work; and extracts from contemporary criticism 
to show how the poet was received by his own generation. The 
last-mentioned feature has contributed much to the remarkable 
success of the series, which is the best general collection of English 
poetry that has yet been offered at a reasonable price. 


The Journal of Education. These volumes are of supreme importance 
because of their completeness as to material and the scholarly way 
in which the poems have been annotated. 
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Questions on Shakespeare. By Albert H. Tolman, Associate Pro- 
- fessor of English Literature in the University of Chicago. 


The exercises on each play follow a logical order, embracing 
general questions, questions on individual acts and scenes, char- 
acter-study, the relation of the play to its sources, and questions 
concerning the text or meaning. 

The questions upon the following comedies are being issued 
in pamphlet form: A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, Much Ado 
about Nothing, I Henry IV, If Henry IV, The Merchant of 
Venice, As You Like It, Twelfth Night, The Tempest. 

Price 15 cents each, postpaid 17 cents each 

Two bound volumes have appeared in this series as follows: 

Questions on Shakespeare Part I, Introduction; 75 cents, postpaid 81 cents. 

Questions on Shakespeare Part II, contains exercises on the three parts of Henry 
VI, Richard III, Love’s Labour’s Lost, The Comedy of Errors, The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, and all of the Poems with the exception of the 
Sonnets. $1.00, postpaid $1.09. 

Dr. Horace Howard Furness, Editor of the New Variorum Shakespeare. It 
is fairly astonishing what a deal of information in all departments 
of Shakespearian study you have compiled, and set forth alluringly— 
no small consideration where young people are concerned—within so 
small a space. 


The Elementary Course in English. By James Fleming Hosic, 
Ph.M., Head of the Department of English in the Chicago 
Teachers College. 

152 pages, 16mo, cloth; 75 cents, postpaid 82 cents 

The constantly growing use of this book offers convincing 
testimony to its value as a practical guide for teachers, super- 
visors, and parents. It presents in outline a working theory 
of elementary English, with selected references to the recent 
literature of the subject. In this way the book is especially 
adapted to individual study and to group discussions in normal 
schools, teachers’ reading circles, teachers’ institutes, and parents’ 
associations. The book contains also a suggestive course of 
study in composition, grammar, word-study, reading, and litera- 
ture. Definite standards of attainment in these subjects are 
indicated for each year. Graded lists of material include stories 
for reading and for telling, poems for study and memorizing, 
supplementary reading-books classified by subjects, and selected 

literary studies for higher grades. The Appendix contains a 
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list of books to be read to the children, a list of verse collections, 
and a list of prose collections. The author’s long connection 
with the Department of English in the Chicago Teachers College 
qualifies him to speak with authority on the subject. The book 
has been endorsed by the Course of Study, the official publication 
of the Chicago public schools. 


Educational Review. A good book..... The thoughtful and studious 
teacher of elementary English will find it full of helpful suggestions 
and advice. 


Agricultural Education in the Public Schools. By Benjamin M. 
Davis, Professor of Agricultural Education in Miami. Uni- 
wee 170 pages, 8vo, cloth; $1.00, postpaid $1.12 
In this book Professor Benjamin M. Davis has attacked the 

problem of the co-ordination of all the agencies now at work on 
the problem of agricultural education. He has performed a 
service which will be appreciated by all who have any large 
knowledge of the problem and of the difficulties which the move- 
ment encounters. He has made an effort to canvass the whole 
field and to give a detailed exposition of the forces employed in 
building up a rational course of agricultural education. He has 
presented more fully than anyone else the materials which define 
the problem and which make it possible for the teacher to meet 
it intelligently. The annotated bibliography at the end of the 
book will do much to make the best material available for any- 
one desiring to get hold of this material through independent 
study. The book serves, therefore, as a general introduction to 
the study of agricultural education. 


. Nature. Professor Davis may be congratulated on a most valuable and 
thoughtful expert contribution to the literature of his subject. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Libraries of the 
University of Chicago. Prepared by Edgar Johnson Good- 
speed, Associate Professor of Biblical and Patristic Greek and 
Assistant Director of Haskell Oriental Museum. 


140 pages, 8vo, cloth; $1.00, postpaid $1.11 
This catalogue containing the description of ninety-nine 


manuscripts in the possession of the University of Chicago was 
published in connection with the dedication of the Harper 
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Memorial Library, June 11, 1912. At that time the manuscripts 
were transferred to permanent quarters in the Manuscript Room 
of the new Library. Not all the manuscripts of the University 
are here included, the Greek papyri in Haskell Oriental Museum 
and the East Indian and other oriental manuscripts being 
reserved for separate treatment. Most of the manuscripts 
described in the catalogue came to the University with the 
Berlin Collection in 1891. The languages of the manuscripts 
include Latin, Greek, Italian, Spanish, French, German, English, 
Dutch, Icelandic, Hebrew, and Arabic. 


Outlines of Economics, Developed in a Series of Problems. By 
Members of the Department of Political Economy of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

160 pages, interleaved, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postpaid $1.13 
This book is an attempt on the part of its authors to make 

some advances in the direction of improving-the current methods 
of teaching the elementary course in economics. The ideals 
which have shaped the character of the book are: (1) A belief 
that the elementary course in economics offers exceptional 
opportunities for training in thinking and reasoning—a sort of 
training the importance of which can hardly be exaggerated. . 
_ The inductive-problem method here used is believed to be the 
one best adapted to accomplish this end. (2) A desire to con- 
nect the theoretical principles of economics with the actual facts 
and with problems of the business world, and to induce the 
student to apply his knowledge of that world to the subject of 
study. 


The result is a careful, analytical syllabus of the subjects 
usually covered in the introductory course, accompanied by 
some 1,200 questions and problems, designed: (a) to afford set 
problems for written work; (b) to guide the student in his read- 
ing, while fostering independent thinking; (c) to give direction 
to classroom discussion. It is expected that the Outlines will be 
used in connection with some textbook. 

Nation. In their Outlines of Economics, Developed in a Series of Problems, 
three members of the Department of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago have performed with remarkable thoroughness 
and grasp a task of great difficulty. The book consists in the main of 
sets of searching questions, dealing successively with every phase of the 
great subject, the order being determined by the attempt of the 
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authors “not only to link economic theory with descriptive material, 
but in a measure to build the theory up out of the familiar events of 
economic life’’; an attempt in which, we believe, they have succeeded 
as completely as the case admits. 


Pragmatism and Its Critics. By Addison Webster Moore, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of Chicago. 
296 pages, t2mo, cloth; $1.25, postpaid $1.36 
The general discussion of the philosophical movement known 
as “pragmatism” has awakened so spirited a controversy that 
the present volume is especially timely and significant. Professor 
Moore lays stress on three phases of the question: (1) the 
historical background of the movement; (2) its relation to the 
conception of evolution; (3) the social character of pragmatic 
doctrines. Pragmatism and Its Critics is a good example of the 
modern type of philosophical exposition. It is in a free, con- 
versational style, is profound without being difficult, and simple 
without sacrificing accuracy. 
Philosophical Review. No student is likely to read these chapters without 
receiving valuable help. The last chapter of this group, “How Ideas 
Work,” is especially noteworthy as containing one of the most attract- 


ive and forcible presentations of the pragmatist theory of truth and 
error. 


The Theology of Schleiermacher. By George Cross, Professor of 

Christian Theology in the Newton Theological Institution. 

356 pages, r2mo, cloth; $1.50, postpaid $1.65 

Professor Cross’s book attempts to introduce the English- 
speaking student to Schleiermacher himself. It consists prin- 
cipally of a condensed “‘thought-translation”’ of his greatest work, 
The Christian Faith. The exposition is introduced by the interest- 
ing story of Schleiermacher’s life, with emphasis on his religious 
experience. This is accompanied by a luminous account of the 
changes in Protestantism that necessitated a reconstruction of 
its doctrines. The work closes with a critical estimate of Schleier- . 
macher’s contribution to the solution of present religious prob- 
lems, which in the judgment of scholars will stand as an extremely 
valuable portion of the book. Taken together, the translation, 
the analysis, and the critical estimate reveal Schleiermacher as a 
pioneer in modern religious thought. 
The Christian World, London. This work is as timely as it is able. It is 


remarkable that, considering the enormous influence of Schleiermacher 
on modern theology, the English-speaking world has hitherto had such 


meager opportunity of studying the man and his teaching. 
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First-Year Mathematics for Secondary Schools. Second-Year 
Mathematics for Secondary Schools. By George William 
Myers, Professor of the Teaching of Mathematics and Astron- 
omy in the College of Education of the University of Chicago, 
Assisted by the Instructors in Mathematics in the University 
High School. 

First-Year, 378 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postpaid $1.15 
Teacher’s Manual; 80 cents, postpaid 89 cents 
Second-Year, 296 pages, r2mo, cloth; $1.50, postpaid $1.63 

The two texts cover the essentials of what is commonly 
required of all pupils in the first two years of secondary schools 
in this country. 

Professor Myers has aimed to make the work of the first 
high-school year connect smoothly and logically with eighth- 
grade work through both mensuration and general number, 
rather than with one of these subjects in the first year and the 
other in the second year. First-Year Mathematics is an outgrowth 
of these two arithmetical topics, developing algebra through 
quadratics and introducing considerable preliminary work in 
geometry before the close of the year. 

Second-Y ear Mathematics begins with constructive and induc- 
tive geometry and passes rapidly to demonstrative geometry. 
It is the author’s belief that by the employment of algebraic 
notation and by the continued application of the equation to 
geometrical matters, the hold on algebra is kept firm until the 
opportunity arises to develop with profit other algebraic topics. 
Plane geometry is fully covered. 

The first book may be styled algebra with associated arith- 
metic and geometry; the second, geometry with associated 
algebra and trigonometry. 

The Journal of Education. These books ought to make an epoch in the 
teaching of mathematics in secondary schools. 

Educational Review. These books seem to promise a correlation of ele- 
mentary algebra, geometry and physics, and may be what the long- 
suffering teacher of mathematics has hitherto looked for in vain. 
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Value and Distribution 
BY HERBERT J. DAVENPORT 


The author thus defines his position 
in his preface: “Since the time of Adam 
Smith, economic theory has been in 
possession of doctrines enough for a 
reasonably complete, consistent, and 
logical system of thought=if only those 
doctrines had been, with a wise eclecti- 
cism, properly cqmbined and articulated. 
The emphasis in the present volume 
upon the entrepreneur point of view in 
the’ computation of costs and in the 
analysis of the process by which distrib- 
utive shares are assigned, has nothing 
new in it; it was.necessary only that the 
point.of view be clearly distinguished, 
consistently held, and fully developed.” 


500: pages, 8vo, cloth 
postpaid $3.72 
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Industrial Insurance in the United States 


By CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 


HIS book, revised and enlarged for the English-speaking public, has already been published 
in a German series. The introduction contains a summary of the European laws on working- 
men's insurance against accident, sickness, invalidism, and old age, with statistics to rorz. 

The text describes the various forms of social insurance known in the United States and Canada; 
local elubs and associations, fraternal societies, trade union benefit funds, schemes of large firms, 
corporations, and railways. One chapter is directed to labor legislation and another to employer's 
liability laws. Illustrations of the movement are given in chapters on municipal pension ptans for 
policemen, firemen, and teachers; also the military pensions of the federal government and southern 
states. The appendix supplies bibliography, forms used by firms and corporations, text of bills, 
end laws on the subject. 446 pages, sv0, cloth, postpaid $2.19 
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